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doesn't come with instructions. 

It's TRUSTING yourself to 
make the right CHOICES. 
Some you struggle with. 
Some you don’t, 
choice 

that’s EASY. JIF.® 
Jif’s PEANUTS are chosen 
with CARE...then 

DEEP ROASTED 
more fresh PEANUT 
TASTE. More than 
any other leading brand. 
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Tomorrow often 
arrives ahead of 
schedule for parents 
of preschoolers 

in the Future 


N ora, Nora, open da door/Open da door, Nora Boo!” my 
two-year-old merrily recites as he reads his favorite 
children’s book of the moment, Theodore Faro Gross’s 
Everyone Asked About You. Of course, my younger son is 
reading the way two-year-olds do: by looking at a page and 
saying the words he remembers. 

As I listen to him, I’m struck by the sneaky speed of childhood. 
Two months ago this activity would have seemed astonishing; 
now it’s part of my child’s routine. He’s moved on to a new phase, 
and his mother, big brother, and I are racing to keep up. 

Tomorrow comes quickly when you are a parent. “Children are 
always a few steps ahead of their mothers and fathers,” is the way 
Stella Chess, M.D., a child-development expert, once expressed it. 
This issue of Sesame Street Parents offers three articles to help 
you stay on top of your child’s fast-arriving future. 

“Raising a Reader” is filled with games and activities for young 
prereaders. Experts believe that with a little encouragement, a 
preschooler who loves to pick up a book and “read” will grow up 
to be a more enthusiastic learner and a better-educated adult. 
Another article asks a startling question, “Will your child get an 


eating disorder?” For some children—girls especially—the 
answer may be yes. But our story offers good news: Parents have 
the opportunity to establish patterns in youngsters that reduce 
their chances of developing eating problems later in life. 

Then there’s our Readers Poll, “Where Do You Stand on Family 
Issues?” In this presidential-election-year survey, we ask which 
political issues matter the most to you. Our similar poll four years 
ago drew answers from more than 3,300 parents (40 percent 
Republicans, 40 percent Democrats, and 20 percent indepen¬ 
dents). Both President Bush and then-governor Clinton responded 
to our readers’ priorities with specific comments. We’ll use the 
results of this year’s poll as the foundation of an important article 
in our November 1996 issue. So participate in our poll—and let 
your voice be heard. 

Enjoy the issue. 


IRA WOLFMAN, EDITOR IN CHIEF 
























Moms And Ford Agree 
Every Kid Deserves Five St 







With A Five-Star Rating, 

Ford Windstar Beats Every Other Minivan 
In Government Crash Tests: 

Every Windstar comes with five stars, the highest possible 
front-end crash test rating for both the driver and front passenger. 

That's because every Windstar comes with a reinforced steel safety cell, 
standard dual air bags** and crumple zones. It's the kind of 
protection every kid deserves. And that's something we can all agree on. 


Windstar 


★★★★★ 






YEARS OF (REST CAVITY PROTECTION 
AND NOTHING TO SHOW FOR IT. 


No cavities. It's what every mom wants for her kids. And while 
we can't promise you zero cavities, we can promise you this. More moms 
buy Crest* And more kids have no cavities. 



CREST CAVITY PROTECTION MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


“Crest® has been shown to be an effective decay-preventive dentifrice that can be of significant value when used as directed in a conscientiously 
applied program of oral hygiene and regular professional care.”-Council on Scientific Affairs-American Dental Association. ©P&G1995 






26 "I WANT DADDY!" 

by Renee Bacher 

Does your child sometimes favor your spouse? 

Here's what to do when you're the odd one out. 

31 RAISING A READER 

by Lauren Tarskis 

Simple, entertaining activities that introduce your child 
to the wonderful world of words. 

36 WILL YOUR CHILD GET AN 
EATING DISORDER? 

by Stephanie Dolgoff 

Preschoolers are bombarded with the message that 
thin is in. Here's what parents can do now to avoid 
eating problems later on. 

Departments 
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by Gail Rosenblum 
What do babies know and when do 
they know it? New research reveals 
some surprises. 

46 BABY TO GO 
by Michele Turk 
Short hospital stays are raising safety 
questions for moms and newborns. 

48 SPRING FUNGS 

by Mildred Leinweber Dawson 
Taking your baby to the great outdoors. 

Cover articles indicated in red. 

Cover photograph of Alex Squeo, age 3 'A, 

1996 Jaroslaw Hirniak. 
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by Lawrence Balter, Ph.D. 
Answers to our readers’ questions 
about children’s behavior. 

24 SESAME STREET BEAT 

by P. J. Tanz 
A Mother’s Day interview with Sonia 
Manzano, Sesame Street's Maria. 


42 ELEMENTARY YEARS 

by Rachel Shteir 

How to tell if your child is gifted. 


50 YOUR CHILD'S HEALTH 

edited by Erin Shields 
Children’s Memorial Medical Center in 
Chicago answers readers’ questions. 


53 READERS POLL 

Take our 1996 presidential election 
poll—and let the candidates know 
where you stand on the major family 
issues of the year. 


66 NOW WE'RE COOKING 

by Jean Galton 
Serve Mom a breakfast in bed that 
she’ll love! Recipes for dads and 
kids to cook up together. 


68 PERSONALLY SPEAKING 

by Gwendolyn Freed 
I was sick of saying “Don’t!” to my 
three-year-old, so I stopped. Here’s 
what happened. 
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INSTANT PICTURES 


CAN ENCOURAGE 

POSITIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

BETTER THAN A CANDY BAR. 


WITHOUT THE STRANGE SIDE EFFECTS. 



Try using a Polaroid instant picture to praise your child -when they create a masterpiece or 
share their toys for the first time. Whether it's a solid attempt or a major success, take a picture 
and show it to them. It will help build the confidence they need without ending up stuck to the 
couch cushions. For an informational brochure on using instant film to build self-esteem, call 
1-800-662-8337, ext. 881. DON’T JUST TELL THEM THEY'RE GREAT, SHOW THEM. 

^ Polaroid See what develops. 

Visit us at http://www.polaroid.com or in the Calendar section ofwww.parentsoup.com or AOL keyword: parentsoup ©1996 Polaroid corporation 














Playful Parenting 

T hank you for “The Family That 
Laughs Together” [February 
1996]. After 2 Vi years of em¬ 
ployment on a flextime sched¬ 
ule (three days telecommuting from 
home and two days in the office), my 
employer and I have agreed that it is 
time for me to return to the office five 
days a week. This change means that 
quality time with my 11-year-old son 
and 2‘/2-year-old daughter will be cur¬ 
tailed. Your article reminded me that 
there are more important matters than 
spotless, dust-free houses and deadlines. 
Some of my fondest childhood memo- 


the same kind of wonderful memo¬ 
ries of growing up in our home. 

Claudia Dixon 
West Carrollton, OH 


ries are of my mother laughing and act¬ 
ing silly with me and my two siblings. I 
hope that someday my children will have 


Growing Up 
Healthy 

I was very disappointed after read¬ 
ing the article on keeping your 
baby healthy [“Baby Basics,” 
Growing Up Healthy special sec¬ 
tion, February 1996]. Nowhere did 
you mention that breast feeding can 
significantly reduce a baby’s incidence of 
ear infections, respiratory infections, and 
gastrointestinal problems. 
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Where ** ^ 
Beginners 
Begin 
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To Order 
or For More 
Information Call 
I-800-9TMAKER 


When it’s time to start your 
child on the computer, there’s only o 
place to begin— /AY l/£KY f HkST 
SOf TiVfvlIkU- Developed in 
conjunction with parents, 
teachers, children and 
computer learning experts, 

My Very First Software 
not only teaches valuable 
computer skills, but 
also encourages creativity 
and exploration. And 
with so many fun-filled 
pointing, clicking, 
dragging and 
keyboard games, we 
promise your child 
> a beginner 
for long. 

. 

Available at 
COMPUSA and 
other fine retailers. 
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Happy Birthday 
to Sesame Street 
Magazine 

L ook,” I said to my four-year-old son, 
Ryan, when our magazines arrived, 
“Sesame Street Magazine is twenty- 
five years old” [Open Sesame, “25 
Years and Counting,” February 1996]. 

“Wow!” Ryan exclaimed. “That’s older 
than the dinosaurs.” 

Congratulations to you on a quarter cen¬ 
tury of quality. 

Anne Riffenburgh 
South Pasadena, CA 

Home Remedies 

I n listing the essentials of a well-stocked 
medicine cabinet, you neglected to men¬ 
tion syrup of ipecac [“Over-the-Counter 
‘Cures,’” December-January 1996]. 
Syrup of ipecac, an emetic for treating 
some kinds of poison, should be on any 
must-have list for the medicine cabinet. 

I also disagree with the recommendation 
to apply alcohol to a minor cut or bum. Al¬ 
cohol does not kill most bacteria, and it 
may severely sting an open sore or irritate a 
bum. Plain soap and water is an effective 
and less painful way to clean a child’s in¬ 
jury before applying an antibiotic spray or 
cream and a sterile bandage. 

Lori B. Collins, R.N. 
Broken Arrow, OK 


look WkfltV New 

Starting this month. Sesame Street Parents introduces 
an exciting, redesigned Open Sesame. The column is now called 
Sesame Street Beat, and we've revamped it to give parents an insider’s look at their 
children's favorite television show. In the brand-new Beat, you’ll find previews of 
what to watch for in the upcoming broadcast season, updates about the show, 
behind-the-scenes interviews with people and puppets, and news about Sesame 
Street programs around the world. We'd love your input! Is there anything you've 
always wanted to know about the show but didn't know whom to ask? Send ques¬ 
tions or Sesame Street memories to the following address: 

Sesame Street Beat, Sesame Street Parents, 

One Lincoln Plaza, New York, NY 10023 

We also welcome letters to the editor at the above address. 

E-mail letters to sspletters@aol.com, or fax them to 212-875-6105. 

Please include your address and daytime phone number. 

Letters may be edited for space and clarity. 

For subscription questions or problems, please call 800-678-0613. 



Your publication reaches a lot of people, 
and it is unfortunate that the overwhelming 
benefits of breast feeding were not men¬ 
tioned. This practice, which is every baby’s 
birthright, needs to be viewed as a health 
issue and not a feeding choice. 

Lenore E. Dimov 
Linglestown, PA 

Editor's note: Sesame Street Parents 
recognizes the benefits of breast-feeding a 
baby in the first year of life, and we have 
offered much information and support for 
this practice in past issues. We regret that 
Growing Up Healthy neglected to make 
this point more clearly. 

Helmet Safety 

S imple precautions, such as the ones 
mentioned in your special issue on 
health and safety, can save many little 
lives [Growing Up Healthy, February 
1996], The article “Preschooler Pointers” 
reminds parents that helmets are crucial in 
protecting children from head injuries 
while biking and roller-skating. However, 
the photograph accompanying the article 
shows a child on a tricycle who is not 
wearing a helmet. 

Please be careful in the future: Pictures 
often speak louder than words. 

Paula Shalan 
Kennebunk, ME 




“No More Tears"® formula 
Oil free • Fresh scent • Shinier, 
tangle-free hair 
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How do you 
deal effectively 
with your 



Temper, 



B ecause a child's tantrums may be triggered by 
frustration, fatigue, or hunger, you can head off 
outbursts by watching for warning signs. When 
a tantrum occurs, don't pay too much attention 
to it; just make sure your youngster is safe from 
harm. A hug and kiss when the episode has 
passed is appropriate, especially if your child has 
calmed himself down. Acknowledge his angry feel¬ 
ings and suggest constructive ways to express 
anger; that may help him cope better next time. — V.L. 


When our 2!/2-year-old son has 
a tantrum, I relax myself with a 
deep breath before reminding 
him that he is the only one who 
can calm himself down. I make 
sure he is in a safe place and 
leave his sight for a minute or 


two. If he calms himself, he 
feels that he is in control of 
his behavior. This makes him 
proud and seems to help re¬ 
duce our power struggle. 

Ellen Fazio 
Elmira, NY 


child's temper 
tantrums? 


I dealt with my three-year- 
old’s tantrums by packing him 
up and leaving wherever we 
were—a store, a restaurant, or 
a friend’s house. It was hard 
on both of us. With my 
younger son, I stay put and let 
the outbursts work their 
course. After he has calmed 
down, I explain to him that his 
feelings of frustration are OK, 
but that there are better ways 
for him to express himself. 

Linda R. Reiter 
Santee, CA 

When our son was age two or 
so, we would carry him up¬ 
stairs to his room when he had 
a tantrum. One day, when he 
asked to be carried upstairs 
during an episode, we realized 
that he was enjoying the atten¬ 
tion. From then on, we made 
him go to his room by himself 
when he started to fuss, and 
explained that we would carry 
him only when he behaved 
pleasantly. Soon after, the 
tantrums stopped. 

Carolyn Flynn 
Kings Park, NY 

I’ve learned to mini¬ 
mize my 2’/2-year-old son’ 
temper tantrums by ignoring 
them. When they do happen, 

I wait a minute before asking, 
“Are you done yet?” He’ll 
answer yes or no, and either 
continue acting out or return 
to whatever activity he was 
doing. Either way, his outbursts 
have never lasted longer than a 
couple of minutes and rarely 
happen any more. 

Anne Kennedy 
Port Orchard, WA 


My husband and I try to pre¬ 
vent our son’s tantrums by be¬ 
ing aware of warning signs 
when he’s tired, hungry, or sick. 
When Derek, age three, has an 
outburst, he gets two warnings 
to calm down before I remove 
him from the scene or give him 
a time-out. Once the tantrum 
has passed, I give him a chance 
to explain his feelings. 

Lisa Lueck 
Yorktown, IN 

I handle my five- and six- 
year-olds’ tantrums by em¬ 
pathizing with their feelings 
and setting clear limits on 
their behavior. Usually, 
acknowledging their angry 
feelings is the best way to 
alleviate the problem. 

Kim Fredrickson 
Sacramento, CA 

Vicki Lansky is the author of 
many parenting and house¬ 
hold hints books, including 
Baby-Proofing Basics and 
> Dear Babysitter 
Handbook (The 
Book Peddlers). 



/ How have you helped 
your child cope with the 
death of a relative, a friend, 
or a family pet? 

Send your answers, including your 
address and your child's age, or any 
questions you'd like answered 
future columns to: 

Vicki Lansky, 

Practical Parenting, 
Sesame Street Parents, 

Box 5-96, One Lincoln Plaza, 
New York, NY 10023 
Or fax them to 212-875-6105. 
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Push along 


GREAT NEW WAV's 
IOCOMEOUTOiIk, 


Bubble'll Ride Mower 

Easy steering, cool revvin’ sounds and 
great blasts of bubbles — This ride-on 
is bubbling over with fun! us patent Pending < 


Pick llp'ii Play Golf Set 

The littlest swingers 

■ love this deluxe set 

■ with putter, putting 
m/mmaf 1 cup, driver, tee and 

■ balls. And the cart 

■ does a neat trick: 
B 1 it automatically 

t* v m picks up the balls 
as it rolls 






•kidis ready 


9 Next, kids hit, 
popped UD hal 


Your wa jwwj 
I for a real pitcnl 


1-2-3 Baseball 

The best batting instructor 
a preschooler ever had! 


In-Line Skates 

Playskool makes learning to in-line skate 
fun, easy and extra cool! 

Fits shoe sizes 6-12. 











i ■ 
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1-2-3 Bike 

More beginners go with Playskool, 
because it’s the fastest way to 2 Wheels... 
in fun primary colors, too. 




Playskool 

Makes 

Playing 

like the 

BIG KIDS 


easy as 





Walk around to the driver’s side of the Plymouth Grand Voyager and you’ll find an industry 
exclusive: an available second sliding door. Now, getting in and out of our minivan is easier 
than ever. (So is loading and unloading s .1 wait 'til you see what’s behind door number 

two. Rear bench t - to move and roll away. 

y090» 

We call them Easy Out Roller Seats;" and they’re another industry exclusive. And depending on 
which seating package you choose, both bench seats now fold flat* allowing you to carry a 


Where do you find 
the newest: thing in 
e minivan? 



Plymouth Grand Voyager 

Second door 
on the right. 


4'x8‘ sheet of plywood with the seats in place and the rear liftgate closed. Front cup holders 
adjust to accommodate everything from a four-ounce baby bottle to a full one-liter jug— 
another... well, you get the picture, s Simply put, the new Grand Voyager is the next generation 
of the minivan. All of which says nothing of Grand Voyager’s safety features^J^Like dual air 
bags,* ABS* and available integrated child safety seats. 6 The all-new Plymouth Grand Voyager. 
For more informatio n, se e your local Chrysler and Plymouth dealer, call i-SOO-PLYWOUTH, or visit 
Plymouth Place ’MEsSfto on the Internet’s World Wide Web at http://www.plymouthcars.com. 


77iaf’s Plymouth. 


One c/ever w/ea utter another. 


* Excludes I 











FUTURE 

SUTURE 

An adhesive similar 
to Super Glue may 
replace stitches as a 
way to seal most kids' 
cuts, some doctors 
claim. Thomas Bruns, 
M.D., an emergency 
room pediatrician at 
T. C. Thompson Chil¬ 
dren's Hospital in 
Chattanooga, Ten¬ 
nessee, studied 61 
children who had 
small, nonjagged lac¬ 
erations. Half the kids 
received stitches; the 
other half had their 
cuts closed with his¬ 
toacryl blue (a glue¬ 
like substance that 
bonds within ten sec¬ 
onds). Dr. Bruns found 
that gluing the cuts 
took half the time of 
suturing; moreover, it 
was less painful. 

"I think this procedure 
is the wave of the fu¬ 
ture," Dr. Bruns says. 

But parents may 
have to stick it out. 
The adhesive is still 
under consideration 
for approval by the 
Food and Drug 
Administration. 


MOMS 




n 


I ow should breast-feeding mothers 
who must take medications protect 
their infants? Take the medication 
immediately afternursing the baby or 
just before the baby is due for a long sleep, says 
Ruth Lawrence, M.D., a pediatrician and director 
of the Breast Feeding and Lactation Study Center 
at the University of Rochester School of Medi¬ 
cine and Dentistry in New York. 


Following this simple rule should minimize 
a baby's exposure to the medication, notes 
Dr. Lawrence. "Many mothers are told to stop 
breast-feeding when they start taking medicine," 
she adds. “However, except for a short list of 
medications that should never be taken while 
breast-feeding, this is not necessary." But always 
tell your doctor that you're nursing before accept¬ 
ing any medication. Dr. Lawrence urges. 


Early childhood programs 
typically use nursery rhymes, 
sing-alongs, and simple tunes 
to introduce preschoolers to 
music. But a growing number 
of educators believe that 
children are capable 
of advanced music 
appreciation. In 
fact, Paula Ifft Mc- 
Girr.; 


teacher at Maple West Ele¬ 
mentary School in 
9 Williamsville, New 
York, teaches opera to 
I her students, supplement- 
I ing the music with 
I books, librettos, 

1 props, and cos- 
[ tumes. “The 
^ children don’t 
just listen to the 
l music,” McGirr says. 

I “They sing, move, and 
f act out scenes.” 

Some of her more in¬ 


spired classes 
have produced their 
own operas, creating 
lyrics, melodies, and 
e\ en homemade instru¬ 
ments. Last year, stu¬ 
dents wrote and 
| performed the epic saga, 

A Day in the Life of a 
Kindergartner. “Opera 
helps kids develop their 
creativity, imagination, a 
thinking skills,” McG 
notes. And, she adds, child ren | 
really get a kick out ol it 
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Mower 

Warning 

E eep young chil¬ 
dren away from 
lawn mowers— 
that's the word 
from the American Acade¬ 
my of Pediatrics (AAP). In 
1990, hospital emergency 
rooms treated about a 

10,000 children younger 
than age 15 for injuries 
from power mowers, the 
AAP reports. 

"Children shouldn't 
even be in the yard when 


SmooZ* K/ewf 


tion. "Not only is there 
the obvious risk of being 
cut, but the blades can 
also sling pebbles or 
other objects with enough 
force to cause injury." 

—Carol Orlock 


Kids wearing you out? Try squeezing in a daily nap; it 
may be the best antidote to exhaustion, according to 
David Dinges, Ph.D., director of the Unit for Experimental 
Psychiatry in the Department of Psychiatry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Dinges, who has done extensive research on the effects of 
napping, suggests that parents catch some z's whenever they can. 

"Napping will give you a substantial boost of energy, 
which all parents need," he says. Dr. Dinges of¬ 
fers these tips for getting the most out of that 
much-needed respite: 

Studies show that when you're 
prone, you'll sleep more deeply and restfully. 
Avoid the temptation to nap in, say, a recliner (even a 
comfortable one) by the crib; you won't sleep as well. 

Try to keep your snooze be¬ 
tween 30 and 90 minutes long. Longer naps may make it hard for you to sleep at night. 
Don't fall asleep with an infant in your arms. 

Even with a short nap, it's normal for a parent to still feel tired (don't 
worry—overtime, it does get better). 


is a Minneapolis-based writer and editor. She is the mother of a 
girl and a four-year-old boy. 


Violent adults may show a 
predisposition to aggres¬ 
sive behavior when they 
are as young as two or 
three years of age, accord¬ 
ing to a report by the 
American Psychological 
Association (APA). 

But Jacquelyn Gentry, 
Ph.D., director of public 
interest initiatives for the 
APA, emphasizes that 
there is much that parents 
of young children can do 
to prevent such behavior. 
“A child may have a pre¬ 
disposition,” she says. 
“But violence is, to a large 
extent, a learned behavior. 
Mothers and fathers must 
teach their children what 
it’s like to live without it.” 

She advises parents not 
to hit their child or allow 
him to hit others. “It’s OK 
to stop a child firmly, but 
set limits without being 
rough,” Dr. Gentry ad¬ 
vises. Most important, 
parents should reinforce 
nonviolent behavior by 
praising their child when 
he is behaving well. 

For a free pamphlet 
about how to create a 
peaceful home environ¬ 
ment, send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope 
to APA, Raising Children 
to Resist Violence, 750 
First Street, NE, Washing¬ 
ton, DC, 20002-4242. 
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YOU’RE GOING TO LEAVE 
YOUR CHILD WITH US 
FOR 8 HOURS, EVERY DAY, 
ALL YEAR. (MAYBE 
THIS IS A GOOD TIME TO 
TALK ABOUT TRUST) 


And most importantly, he’ll learn 
lessons he’ll keep for the rest of his life. 


What does it take to care for a child ? 
The imagination of one. 


Infants: We might place colorful little carpet 
squares and fabrics along a crawling path. 

Toddlers: By using a long cardboard tube as 
a “microphone f children make different sounds. 

Preschoolers: We'd give a child a mirror and let 
them make happy or sad faces. Or children might 
learn a poem or song and act it out. 


How to share. Self-confidence. Respect for 
himself and others. Call 1-800-707-7979, 
ext. 17-for the KinderCare nearest you. 


Then plan a personal visit with us soon. 


At KinderCare, for the last 25 years, 
we’ve helped working parents carefully 
balance their careers with the challenges 
of parenthood. And on the way, gained 
their trust for years and years. 

8 * How? By understanding exactly 
what children (and parents) need through 
an innovative set of programs based on 
Whole Child Development. Here, your 
child will develop socially, emotionally, 
intellectually, and physically. 

He’ll get lots of personal, one-on-one 
attention from an experienced staff. 












A sampling of 
the best picks 
for preschoolers, 



Tricks are for kids. In fact, children love the 
kind of stories in which one character out¬ 
wits another. These so-called trickster tales 
have unexpected twists in plot that will 
delight children. Here are some selections, 
old and new, from all over the world. 


"The Boy Who Lived With the 
Bears" and Other Iroquois 
Stories, retold by Joseph Bruchac, 
illustrated by Mure Jacob. HarperCollins. 
Wonderful for reading aloud, the six Iro¬ 
quois stories retold here are full of humor, 
immediacy, and, of course, lots of trickery. 
Many of the stories offer lessons in caring, 
responsibility, and the dangers of selfish¬ 
ness and pride. Each story is accompanied 
by a full-page, elaborately framed painting 
that captures the love between humans and 
animals. (Ages 4-8) 


fr 


The Cut-Ups by James Marshall. 
Viking; Puffin, paper. A playful text and 
wild pictures bring to life the story of Spud 
Jenkins and Joe Turner, two cutups who 
get away with lots of tricks that terrify 
their mothers and create mayhem in the 
neighborhood. Then they meet their match: 
another child, named Mary Frances. When 
Spud and Joe try to impress her, she tricks 
them into carrying out her outrageous 
idea. The wonder¬ 
ful reversal of both 
character and situa¬ 
tion, the deadpan 
humor, and the mis¬ 
chief make this 
a classic picture 
book. (Ages 4-8) 


The age recommen¬ 
dation for each item is 
based on our reviewers' 
judgment and may not 
correspond to the age 
range suggested by the 
publisher or manufacturer. 



from bopks 
toTVshPws 


siderable appeal of this 
upbeat story; the folk- 
art paintings depict a 
brightly colored jungle 
inhabited by a wonderful 
variety of exotic ani¬ 
mals. (Ages 3-7) 


AmiWI Mttfcf. "Tut Bov Who Lim With the Peaks’* av> 
OtHEk Ikoavois Stowes If ffttwl wrtk taltf of vw'fdu'tvoMf (rwtvtiTf. 


The Race off Toad and Deer. 

retold by Pat Mora, illustrated by Maya 
Itzna Brooks. Orchard Books. This lively 
folktale from Guatemala is reminiscent of 
the fable “The Tortoise and the Hare.” 
Venado, the largest deer in the jungle, 
challenges Sapo, a tiny toad, to a race. 
With the help and cunning of his amigos, 
Sapo wins. Spanish words add to the con- 


Time to Wake Up! 

by Marisabina Russo. 
Greenwillow Books. A 
sleepy boy won’t get out 
of bed in the morning, 
despite his mother’s 
efforts to ready him for 
school. She tries every¬ 
thing—kissing him good 
morning, removing the 
quilt from his bed, tickling his toes—until 
he finally agrees to go and wash up. But 
the boy plays a little trick on her. When 
his mom walks away, he jumps back 
under the covers and pretends he’s 
returned to bed, though he’s now fully 
dressed. Bright, clear gouache illustrations 
and a simple text make this book a 
delightful read-aloud. (Ages 2-4) ► 



Kenneth M. Chanko, a New York City-based entertainment writer, was helped in these 
reviews by his four-year-old daughter, Nora. 


TRUDY'S TIME & PLACE HOUSE 

Edmark, 800-691-2985; Macintosh, Windows, or 
Windows 95 CD-ROM; $40. This program playfully 
accomplishes the impossible: It explains the con¬ 
cepts of time and space to preschoolers. Trudy is an 
alligator hostess whose house offers five games in¬ 
volving geography or units of time. In "Calendar Clock," for example, the player can go for¬ 
ward or backward through a "one-year movie" that reflects the change of seasons in the 
landscape and weather around the house. To introduce the ideas of left and right, and the 
points of the compass, "Jellybean Hunt" allows kids to guide a candy-gathering ant across 
a tablecloth that has a striped grid pattern. All the activities are simple enough for younger 
preschoolers, and captivating and informative enough for every member of the family. 
Trudy's is simply one of the best kids' CD-ROMs on the market. (Ages 3-6) 
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Tops & Bottoms, adapted and illus¬ 
trated by Janet Stevens. Harcourt Brace. 

To tell this funny yam, Janet Stevens draws 
on traditional European folktales and the 



If there’s one thing kids are good 
at, it’s figuring out how to make it 
difficult to take their temperature. 

They squirm. They wiggle. They 
whine. They even cry. But don’t give 
up hope. Just throw out your old 
thermometer. And replace it with a 
Thermoscan® Instant Thermometer. 

In one second, it takes a tempera¬ 
ture at the ear. It’s easy. It’s accurate. 
It’s safe. (It’s no wonder millions of 
temperatures are taken this way in 
doctors’ offices and hospitals.) 

And now you can get it for a new 
lower price. Which means the perfect 
family thermometer just got better. 


slave stories of the American South. 
Hungry Hare cooks up a plan to trick Bear, 
a big, lazy landowner. First, he offers to 
plant vegetables on Bear’s land, allowing 
Bear the luxury of 
sleeping all day. 
Then Hare gives 
him a choice: After 
the harvest, does he 
want to keep the tops 
or the bottoms of the 
vegetables? Bear 
chooses the tops and 
goes to sleep. When 
Hare and his family 
eventually harvest 
the crop, they give 
Bear just the leafy 
parts of the carrots, 
radishes, and beets. 
Bear is furious, and 
as the story unfolds, 
he continues to be 


outsmarted by the rabbit. Kids will love the 
cleverness of the story, and they’ll also de¬ 
light in the pictures of the great, lolling Bear 
sprawled in his favorite chair. (Ages 3-7) 

Tortoise's Flying Lesson by 

Margaret Mayo, illustrated by Emily 
Bolam. Harcourt Brace. The eight animal 
stories in this collection—all suitable for 
reading aloud—are drawn from the folk¬ 
lore of Africa, India, the United States, 
Indonesia, Japan, and other countries. In 
one tale Grandmother Rabbit outwits the 
bossy lion; in another a monkey escapes 
from 29 hungry crocodiles. Throughout, 
the luminous, silly pictures and conversa- 1 
tional tone of the text capture the spirit of 
the trickster genre. (Ages 3-8) 


Hazel Rochman is an editor of Booklist 
and the author of Against Borders: Pro¬ 
moting Books for a Multicultural World 
(ALA/Booklist). 
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THE BIG COMFY COUCH Time-Life Kids Video, 800- 
TIM£-VID;26 titles available, 25minutes each; $14.99. Zany and 
educational is a good description of this collection of four live- 
action videos from the PBS show of the same name. In each video, 
a clown named Loonette and her doll Molly—both of whom live 
on a giant couch—learn about the world. They are joined by a 
kooky cast of characters, including a circus acrobat-mail carrier 
and the dust bunnies who live under the couch. Preschoolers will 
be able to relate to the subject matter, which gives advice on 
overcoming such age-relevant fears as not being afraid of the 
dark. If you’re looking for gentle, nonthreatening entertainment for 
children, grab a seat on Comfy Couch. (Ages 2-4) 


Fiona Zippan and Doug Atkinson are the authors of Videos for 
Kids (Prima). 
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A Sneak 
Preview 

The cat's out of the bag! Big Bag, that is. 

Here's an exclusive preview of the first new 
television show for preschoolers in 27 years 
from the creators of Sesame Street Big Bag is 
designed to be an interactive viewing experi¬ 
ence, according to Executive Producer Nina 
Elias Bamberger. Kids get into the action with 
their own paper bags, which are filled with 
household items: two spoons, a pair of socks, 
a hat, and a cardboard tube. Using these 
materials, children can let their imaginations 
run wild, turning the tube into a telescope, for 
example, or a sock into a hand puppet. 

Set in a country store, Big Bag introduces 
a host of human and Muppet characters (cre¬ 
ated by Jim Henson Productions). The 
cast includes Molly, the owner of the 
Big Bag store; her assistant, Chelli, a 
mischievous, rag tag dog; and Chelli's 
sidekick. Bag, a puppet that expresses 
herself through funny noises. 



And there's more: Big Bag will be filled 
with lots of great music to encourage view- 
ers to get up and dance. The hour-long 
program will also feature special treats, 
called shorties. These five- to seven-minute 
animations reinforce the program's goal of 
fostering a child's imagination, curiosity, prob¬ 
lem-solving skills, and prosocial values. 

Here's a quick look at what you'll see: 
SAMUEL AND NINA! Presenting the adven¬ 
tures of Nina, a down-to-earth but imaginative 
squirrel, and Samuel, a canine Charlie Chap¬ 
lin who gives his hat a different shape to help 
him deal with whatever situation he finds 
himself in. Together, the two figure out how to 
aid fellow creatures in distress. 

KOKI Koki, a four-year-old chick, copes with 
the fun and frustration of family responsibili¬ 
ties, makes new friends, and adjusts to a new 
sibling who is presently still an egg. 

SLIM PIG The skinny on this series is that it 
features the thinnest—and most curious—pig 
you'll ever meet. As a two-dimensional pig 
living in a three-dimensional world. Slim 
Pig discovers what an adventure life 
outside the sty can be. Fortunately, his 
unique thinness also helps keep him 
out of harm's way. 




TOBIAS TOTZ AND HIS LION 
An affectionate alliance between a 
former zookeeper and a lion is this 
shortie s "mane" attraction. 
When life presents these two with difficult 
predicaments, their faithful friendship al¬ 
ways saves the day. 

TROUBLES THE CAT A unique feline has the 
ability to sniff out problems between Marina, 
his six-year-old Latina owner, and her group 
of multicultural friends. This 
is the first animated series 
for preschoolers featuring a jf; , . 

Latina protagonist. *1. 

WILLIAM S WISH WELLINGTONS A little 
boy's red Wellington boots grant his wishes 
when he clicks his heels. 

Does your child like doing good deeds? 

For a regular segment called "I Did Some¬ 
thing Nice Today," parents will be invited to 
submit a short video of their child talking 
about something nice that he's done. Your 
child will be proud of himself, and so will 
you. Watch Big Bag for more details. 

There's something in Big Bag for 
every member of the family! Tune into the 
premiere on Sunday, June 2, at 9 a.m. EST 
on Cartoon Network. — P. J. Tanz 
























BY LAWRENCE BALTER, Ph.D. 
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My husband and I 
often discuss 
rent events at 
the dinner table. 

But we 

cerned that our 
four-year-old 
daughter may be 
upset by certain 
subjects. Do you 
have any sugges¬ 
tions about choosing 
appropriate topics? 


Answers lo 
our readers' 
questions 
about children's 
behavior 


I ANY NEWS STORIES FOCUS ON 
crises such as war, crime, and nat¬ 
ural disasters. Although children 
may not necessarily talk about 
these events, they’re often quite 
aware of them. When they hear 
about hurricanes or explosions in 
distant places, they worry about their safety 
even though they aren’t in immediate danger. 

Be sure to reassure your daughter that 
she is safe. As a rule of thumb, don’t dwell 
on gory details during mealtime discus¬ 
sions. Try to keep the tone of the conversa¬ 
tion light, and balance the topic by including 
subject matter that is uplifting; otherwise, 
the world will seem like a menacing place. 
It may also help to point out efforts being 
made to remedy a particular tragedy or con¬ 
flict. Call attention to some of the positive 
aspects of the situation, such as people’s 


willingness to 
help one another 
times of trouble. 
Talk about ways in 
which you think certain 
^ problems might be solved or 
prevented in the future. 

C* Participating in family 
discussions can have some 
surprising benefits for your 
child. Through these talks, 
she can learn to sharpen her 
. \ thinking, develop her own 

' point of view, and increase her 

awareness of the world around 
her. Also, seeing your concern for 
those who are less fortunate will en¬ 
courage her to empathize with others. 
In the long run, you can help your daughter 
retain a sense of hopefulness and opti¬ 
mism in spite of events that could seem 
overwhelming to her. 


Dress 

Distress 


My three-year-old 
son refuses to get 
dressed in the morn¬ 
ing. When I bring out 
his clothes and tell 
him it's time to put 
them on, he runs away 
or hides under the table. What 
should I do about this problem? 



T his type of behavior in pre- 
schoolers is quite common. First, re¬ 
member that a child’s concept of time 
is very different from an adult’s. 
While parents have responsibilities 
and schedules to keep, children don’t 
share the same sense of urgency. Be¬ 
cause your son may actually believe there’s 
all the time in the world to get ready in the 
morning, he may simply be acting playful. 


Or perhaps, like many young children, he 
has difficulty handling transitions and may 
not want to interrupt what he’s doing in or¬ 
der to get dressed. 

Another reason behind his behavior may 
be anxiety. Your son knows that putting on 
his clothes is a sign that you will be taking 
him to school or perhaps to stay with a 
baby-sitter; you may need to find out if he 
is having problems in either of those areas. 
Also, if he is anxious about parting from 
you, he may simply be trying to stall the 
moment of separation. 

The first thing to do to make this daily 
ritual run more smoothly is to select your 
son’s clothes the night before. Doing this 
will provide both of you with a little extra 
time to get ready in the morning. To further 
your son’s participation and his sense of in¬ 
dependence, encourage him to help 
you choose the items he will wear 
the following day. 

In the morning, 
don’t announce that 
it’s time to get 
dressed. Instead, sit 
down and chat with 
lr him. Then you can 
start to dress him 
without calling spe¬ 
cial attention to what 
you’re doing. After doing 
this a couple of times, you 
can begin to encourage his 
participation by casually sug¬ 
gesting that he slip on his socks while you 
reach for his sneakers, for example. With 
this more relaxed approach, your son 
should come to accept getting dressed as 
part of his daily routine. And remember, 
always praise his behavior when he’s suc¬ 
cessful in getting dressed on his own. ■ 



Dr. Lawrence Balter is professor of applied 
psychology at New York University in New 2 

York City and the author of Who’s In Con- 2 

trol? Dr. Balter’s Guide to Discipline With- 1 
out Combat (Fireside). 
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A Mother's 
Day interview 
with Sonia 
Manzano 


tLnfte 



E ight-year-old gabriela 
Reagan has one of the best-loved 
mothers in America—and she 
couldn’t care less. For two decades 
her mother has been adored as 
Maria, the Fix-It Shop wiz, caring 
wife, loving mother, and Latina 
role model on Sesame Street. “Peo¬ 
ple always say to me it must really 
be something for Gabi to have 
Maria as a mother,” says Sonia Manzano. 
“But the fact is, Gabi doesn’t care about 
who I am on Sesame Street; she only cares 
about my mothering skills.” 

It’s no surprise that many Sesame Street 
fans have trouble separating Sonia from her 
television personality. The two are not that 
different. “I see Maria as a simpler Sonia— 
Sonia at her best, certainly,” Manzano ex¬ 
plains. “But I can’t really fix a toaster,” she 
confesses. The similarities between 
Maria and Sonia are no 
coincidence. Man¬ 
zano, who was 
born to Puerto 
Rican parents ^ 
in the Bronx, 

New York, says I 
that from her 
very first days c 
Sesame Street, 


she was encouraged to be herself. Without a 
character to hide behind, as an actress and a 
writer she has drawn from personal experi¬ 
ences to shape Maria—a connection that 
often led Maria’s Sesame Street life down 
the same path as Manzano’s own. 

In 1983 Sonia and Maria both mourned 
the death of Mr. Hooper, a personal friend 
and Sesame Street neighbor. Then in 1987, 
only 16 months after Manzano’s marriage 
to Richard Reagan, viewers attended Maria 
and Luis’s wedding—a 
first on Sesame Street. 

But the event in Man¬ 
zano’s life that has had 
the greatest impact on 
Maria’s character is the 
birth of her daughter, 

Gabi, in 1988. Although 
the 45-year-old Manzano 
has always loved working 
with children, she admits that her 
real-life lessons in mother¬ 
hood have been the best 
training for her role as a 
mother on the show. “If I 
give my daughter [on the 
show] an extra hug, it’s not 
something that is in the 
script,” says Manzano. 
“Mothering comes natu¬ 



rally to me now; I wouldn’t know that be¬ 
havior if I hadn’t given birth myself.” 

When it comes to mothering at home, 
Manzano leaves Maria and her life on 
Sesame Street at the studio. Much like her 
television alter-ego, however, she focuses on 
spending time with her daughter. “Gabi and I 
go through a little transition at the end of the 
day when we haven’t been together,” says 
Manzano. “After we get a dose of each other, 
we’re ready to get on with the evening.” 

This ritual makes every day seem like 
Mother’s Day in the Reagan family. And in 
a way, it is. “My family and I don’t cele¬ 
brate Mother’s Day,” explains Manzano. “If 
a mother’s appreciated all year round, 
there’s no need to focus on just one day!” ■ 

P. J. Tanz, assistant editor of Sesame Street 
Parents, grew up watching Sesame Street. 

mvs SHAW! 



Shari Lewis and Lamb Chop make their 
first-ever appearance on Sesame Street this month 
in an episode about shyness. "Big Bird introduces 
Lamb Chop to a very shy pig named Sooey," com¬ 
ments Lewis. "But thanks to Lamb Chop, by the end 
of the show that pig turns into a big ham!" 

How did Shari and Lamb Chop react to their first 
visit to the Street? "I was thrilled," Lewis answers, 
"but Lamb Chop took it right in stride." 

Tune in for this special guest-star visit on May 17; 
remember to check your local TV listings to confirm 
the date and time. 
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In This Issue of Sesame Street Magazine 

The forecast in this month's Sesame Street Magazine calls for sun, rain, snow, 
and clouds. The following books extend the theme of weather: 

THE CLOUD BOOK by Tomie dePaola (Holiday House). (Ages 4-8) 

CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE OF MEATBALL by Judi 
Barrett, illustrated by Ron Barrett (Atheneum). (Ages 4-8) 

THE REASONS FOR SEASONS by Gail Gibbons 
(Holiday House). (Ages 4-8) 

WHAT WILL THE weather be? by Lynda DeWitt, 1 
illustrated by Carolyn Croll (HarperCollins). (Ages 4-8) 

—i Judith Rovenger 














WHAT TOMORROW’S WINNERS 
ARE READING TODAY 
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Choose any 
4 books 
for 

$1 each 


plus a Free Tote! 


NO-PRESSURE MEMBERSHIP 

•Indicate 4 book choices and one age 
group on your coupon. You'll be billed just 
$4, plus shipping and handling, for the 4 
booksyou ' ' ' ' ' 


tote bag when you join. 

• We ll send our catalog about every 3 
weeks (17 times a year). Each issue reviews 
5 new Main Selections, a recommended 
book (or set of books) for each age group, 
plus up to 100 other books. If you want the 
Selection for your chiki's age group, do noth¬ 
ing; it will be shipped automatically. If you 
prefer another book, or no book at all. simply 
tell us so on your Reply Form and return it to 
us by the specified date. A shipping and han- 

• Ybdreahvays free to chooseANYtook we 

offer, reganjess of age gnxp. And unike other 
dubs that send a shipment each month, we 
ask you to buy only three additional books dur¬ 
ing the first year of membership—at regular 
dub prices of up to 50% below publishers' 
prices. After thk you cancel your mem¬ 

bership at any time. Just notify us. 

• If our catalog is delayed and you receive a 
Main Selection without — 
having had 10 days 
to notify us, just 1,1 
send it back and 

ne nothing. 


Free 

Tote! 




YES! Please start my child’s membership In Children’s Book-of-the-Month Club 8 
according to the terms outlined to the left. Send me a FREE tote bag along with the 4 
books I’ve indicated below. Bill me just $1 for each book, plus shipping and handling. 
I agree to buy 3 more books in the next year. I may examine my introductory books 
for 10 days, tree. If I am not satisfied, for any reason whatsoever, I may simply return 
the books and I will be under no further obligation. 



SAVE EVEN 
MORE 

Take a 5th book now 
for just $4.99, plus 
shipping and handling, 
and then buy only 2 
more books in the 
next year. 


Take any 
4 books now for 
$1 each and get 
a FREE Tote! 

Check one age group 
(but you can always choose 
any book we offer!): 

Under 2 □ «wi> 
2-4 

4-6 □ (mb) 

6-9 □<M4) 

9-12 □<«*> 

© 1996 B0MC Printed in U.SA 
All orders subject to approval. 

Offer not valid in Canada. 


Ship the books and free tote to: 


Print Child s Name 

Important: Birth Dats (Mo., Day, YrJ 

Address Apt. 

City 

BILL TO: 

State ZIP 

CB413-5-0-X 

Print Adult's Nsme 

Address Of different from child’s) 

Apt. 

City 

State ZIP 


Do you have a telephone? DYES □ NO 

Have you ever bought anything by mail in the past? □ YES □ NO 

How have you paid for your mail-order purchases? (Check all that apply.) 

□ CASH □ CREDIT CARD □ CHECK □ MONEY ORDER #132 
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In This Issue of Sesame Street Magazine 

The forecast in this months Sesame Street Magazine calls for sun, rain, snow, 
and clouds. The following books extend the theme of weather: 

THE CLOUD BOOK by Tomie dePaola (Holiday House). (Ages 4-8) 

CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE OF MEATBALLS by Judi 
Barrett, illustrated by Ron Barrett (Atheneum). (Ages 4-8) 
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ARE READING TODAY 
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50-9026.(6-9) 
Pub. price $20 
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I LOVE YOU 
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How 

normal 

is it 

when 

your child 

prefers 

your 

spouse?! 












By Rend e Bach 
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Most days my nusbcLQQ gets up with g 
our three-year-old, so I expected her to be SUrpriSCCl 
and delighted on the morning I came to greet her. 

“Hi, Hannah,” I said, all smiles. 

“No, Mommy,” she objected, getting straight to 
the point, “I want Daddy!” 

My heart Sank, but I tried not to appear dejected. 
|“Daddy’s sleeping late this morning,” I said, as cheer¬ 
fully as I could, “so Mommy’s here to get you up.” 


After a few more futile protests, Hannah 
| accepted my subbing for Dad, and went 
I merrily about her day. I, however, couldn’t 
* get my spirits up for hours. Why the sudden 
obsession with Daddy? Until very recently, 
it seemed, / was numero uno supremo. 

According to the experts I consulted, and 
as many a father will attest, from birth to 
age three a child usually favors the mother. 
But sometime after their third birthday, 
kids’ allegiances regularly shift back and 
forth between parents, due to a variety of 
developmental and social reasons. 

Competing With Mom and Dad 

“Between the ages of three and five, chil¬ 
dren go through a phase in which they favor 
their opposite-sex parent,” explains Fran 
Litman, a parenting educator and director 
of the Center for Parenting Studies at 
Wheelock College in Boston. “Preschool¬ 
ers can feel competitive with their same-sex 
parent,” adds Litman, “and may sometimes 


harbor an unconscious fear of being pun¬ 
ished by that parent for those feelings.” 

Around the time that Andrew Catalano of 
Roslyn, New York, turned three, his father, 
Stephen, noticed that Andrew became 
markedly more aggressive during their 
play-wrestling matches. 

“I’d let him pin me to the bed, and some¬ 
times he’d get a look on his face like he 
really wanted to kill me,” recalls Catalano. 

During this time, Andrew also began reg¬ 
ularly asking his mother to marry him. 
Whenever his parents tried to kiss, Andrew 
would wedge himself between them and de¬ 
mand, “No, Mommy, kiss me!” 

Discomfort over seeing parents embrace 
may simply mean that the child feels left out, 
notes Ron Taffel, Ph.D., a psychologist in 
New York City and the author of Why Par¬ 
ents Disagree and What You Can Do About It 
(Avon). A good remedy in such situations, 
suggests Dr. Taffel, is a “sandwich hug.” 

If your child would rather not be in on 


the hug, don’t force the issue—but don’t 
curb your affection for your spouse, either. 

“Even when kids seem to dislike pa¬ 
rental displays of affection,” says Dr. Taf¬ 
fel, “deep down it’s reassuring for them to 
be reminded that you love each other.” 

Is It Your Fault if You’re 
Not Wanted? 

Sometimes favoritism seems particularly 
intense and long-lasting. In those cases, the 
parent on the outs needs to consider how 
her own behavior may be at fault. 

“Parents who are constantly distracted, 
emotionally inaccessible, or uninvolved in 
their childrens’ lives seem to court rejec¬ 
tion,” notes Litman. 

In dual-career couples, the favorite par¬ 
ent is often the one who manages to get 
home early and makes time for activities 
and conversations with the child, according 
to Dr. Taffel. That parent is usually the one 
who’s most up on the nitty-gritty details of 
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What’s fast food without french fries? 


BEEF 


IT’S WHAT’S FOR DINNER! 











the child’s life—shoe size, best friend’s 
phone number, next doctor’s appoint¬ 
ment—and takes primary responsibility for 
the endless list of child-rearing tasks. 
“In most families,” says 
Dr. Taffel, “that person is 
Mom, even if she works 
outside the home.” 

The Mystique of 
the Working Parent 

Ironically, sometimes 
the favored parent is 
the one who’s away all 
day and returns to a re¬ 
ception fit for royalty. 

Lisa Burke of Salem, Massa- HH| 
chusetts, spends most of her 
day with her sons, Conor, age 
five, and Tristan, age three. But who do the 
kids roll out the red carpet for? Their father, 
Nick, who sees them for only about four 
hours on weekdays. When Tristan hears 
Nick’s car in the driveway, he drops what¬ 
ever he’s doing with Lisa and races to greet 
his dad. At night Conor gets into bed but 
won’t fall asleep until Nick tucks him in, 
even if that’s as late as 11 o’clock. 

“It’s not uncommon for kids to appear to 
favor the parent who works outside the 
home,” says Ken West, Ph.D., professor of 
counseling at Lynchburg College in Vir¬ 
ginia. “For one thing, the parent who’s pre¬ 
sent is doing the majority of the 
disciplining,” says Dr. West. 

“So when the other parent ap¬ 
pears, the main caretaker seems 
to have outworn her welcome.” 

When it appears as though one 
parent is in charge of the rules, 
and the other is in charge of the 
fun, Dr. West adds, the couple 
needs to sit down and discuss 
how to establish a better balance. 



Why Temperament 
Matters, Too 

Five-year-old Lindsey Will of Spokane 
brims with energy, which at times is a chal¬ 
lenge for her mother, Elizabeth. But Lind¬ 
sey’s energy level usually feels just right for 
her father, Rolfe, who consequently spends 
a lot of time with his little girl. 

A sibling’s presence may reinforce this 
dynamic. “A parent will often stick with the 
child who is temperamentally easier for 
him to be with,” notes Dr. Taffel. 

But problems arise when a mother tunes 
into the needs of one child, and a father 
tunes into the needs of the other. What if a 
child needs comfort and the favored “ex¬ 
pert” is not immediately available? 


To avoid this kind of situation, parents 
who find themselves temperamentally at 
odds with a child should realize that the 
child is not deliberately trying to antago¬ 
nize them. “Whether he is not like 
you at all or too much like you, re¬ 
member that this child is an indi¬ 
vidual,” says Litman. “Your best 
bet is to find a shared 
interest or meet the 
child on his own turf.” 

It’s common for fa¬ 
thers to pair off with 
older children while 
mothers tend to a new- 
born, but Dr. Taffel 
suggests that parents 
remember to change 
these combinations af¬ 
ter the first few months. Doing so will en¬ 
sure that neither child becomes a stranger 
to either parent. 

When You’re the Odd One Out 

If your daughter wants bedtime stories only 
from Dad, or your son prefers rounds of 
Candy Land exclusively with Mom, it’s wise 
not to appear angry or hurt, say experts. This 
kind of reaction will only confuse a child. 

But just how do you handle the rejection? 
Suppose, for example, your spouse and 
child are having a great time baking bread 
together, and you must tell the child that it’s 
past his bedtime. 

“I don’t like you! 
You’re no fun. I like 
Dad better,” your child 
shouts. Acknowledge 
the child’s distress, sug¬ 
gests Litman, but ignore 
the statement. Instead, 
tell your child that you 
know it’s hard to go to 
bed when he’s having a 
good time, but now it’s 
late and he can bake to¬ 
morrow. Then lead him to his bedroom. 

“Four- and five-year-olds are notorious 
for testing parents,” says Litman. “What 
you don’t want to do is to become defensive 
or make them feel guilty.” Affirm your 
love, but don’t throw limits out the window 
to gain favor with your child. 

When the scales seem too far out of bal¬ 
ance, experts agree that favored parents 
should encourage their partners to spend 
regularly scheduled time alone with their 
child. Even the simplest activities, such as 
giving a bath, reading a bedtime story, or 
taking a walk, can help reestablish or nur¬ 
ture the bond between a child and parent. 

Keep in mind that favoritism inspired by 


When You’re 
Out of Favor 


Remind your child how 
much you love him. 
Continue to set limits. 
Spend time alone with 
your child. 

Rest assured you'll be 
back in favor soon. 


Favoritism 

and Divorce _ 

Being out of favor can feel especially 
painful when your ex is the one whom 
your child craves. 

A child may prefer the noncustodial 
parent (usually the father) who arrives 
each weekend bearing gifts or allows 
discipline to fall by the wayside. "It's all 
fun and games when Dad s with the 
child, which leaves Mom as the heavy," 
says Dr. Ken West, the author of Parent¬ 
ing Without Guilt (Charles C. Thomas). 

Each parent should remain consis¬ 
tent with the other parent when it comes 
to policies on things such as bedtime, 
junk food, and television, he advises. 

In a different kind of situation, a par¬ 
ent may give a child negative messages 
about the other parent. "Children may 
then feel pressure to pledge their alle¬ 
giance to only one parent," says 
Stephanie Marston, the author of The 
Divorced Parent (Pocket Books). 

To eliminate this kind of favoritism, 
Marston and other experts stress that 
divorced parents should make every ef¬ 
fort to avoid using their children as a 
sounding board for bad feelings. No one 
wins when a child is not allowed to de¬ 
velop healthy feelings for both parents. 


a developmental stage, a new sibling, or 
even a clash of chemistries can almost al¬ 
ways be lessened by a parent who cares, 
notes Dr. West. Virtually any child will be 
hard-pressed to reject a parent who consis¬ 
tently makes the effort to be warm and 
forthcoming. 

A parent who genuinely cares for a child 
and tries his best to show it may be rele¬ 
gated to the sidelines now and then, but will 
always be a player in the long run. 

“Being out of favor can be trying for par¬ 
ents, but the best tactic is not to take it per¬ 
sonally,” says Litman. “In most cases, 
favoritism is nothing to worry about. Usu¬ 
ally by age six, children will have worked 
through these feelings on their own.” 

So, as you might imagine. I’m delighted 
to discover that Hannah's new and intense 
love for her father is perfectly healthy. 
While it can still sting when she rejects me 
for him, on a deeper level, it comforts me to 
know that she loves her daddy, too. ■ 


Renee Bacher is a freelance writer living 
in New York. 
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Today they discovered something 
even more exciting than walking. 

Driving. 



Fisher-Price® knows nothing sparks 
little imaginations like being on the go. 
And now they can really get going, with 
their very own Lil' Kawasaki® or Barbie™ 
Butterfly Princess™ from Power Wheels® 
We've designed them with toddler- 
friendly features, such as an activity 
center dash and a pretend CB 
radio. Plus, these are vehicles 
they can grow with. Because 
you decide when your child 
is ready to switch from foot- 
shower to battery power. And 
once the battery is on, they’ll 
never do more than an easy 
1 m.p.h. The batteries 
are rechargeable and 
there are patented 
safety features. 
For information 
and for a free 
brochure, call 
1 - 800 - 348 - 0751 . 


, WWER 1 
I WHEELS I 

V by FisKer-PriceV 



Adult supervision required. Each vehicle sold separately. 


Built to go as far as their imaginations. 


©1995 Fisher-Price, Inc. East Aurora, New York 14052. BARBIE and associated trademarks are owned by and used under license from Mattel, Inc. ©1995 Mattel, Inc. All Rights Reserved. Kawasaki 
and associated trademarks are owned by and used under license from Kawasaki Motors Corp., U.S.A. 1995 Kawasaki Motors Corp., U.S.A. All Rights Reserved. Also available in Canada. 










ne of the best gifts 
a parent n 

to a child is the love 
of reading. You can 
incorporate lessons 
about language into dai] 
routines, from bedtime 
rituals to nature walks 
to baking cookies, what 
follows is an indoor and 

outdoor guide to 

introducing your child „ 

the wonder of words. 


.to 


you’ve probably already taken 
some important steps, such as reading fa¬ 
vorite books to your child at bedtime and 
singing the rhyming verses of “Itsy, Bitsy 
Spider” until you could swear you see an 
actual web forming between your fingers. 
You’ve also been a role model. Each time 
your youngster sees you reading a newspa¬ 
per or consulting a cookbook for a recipe, 
you’re showing her that reading is a use¬ 


ful, vital activity: a way to learn, to have 
fun, and to find out important information. 

Here are some simple suggestions for 
making your home an even richer learning 
environment for a growing reader: 

Set aside a special place for your 
child's books. Create a nook for books 
in his play space. The area you choose 
should be easily accessible; the more of¬ 
ten he passes his personal library as he 


chases his trains or plays with his toys, the 
more likely he’ll be to stop and select a 
book to read with you or to look through 
on his own. 

Help your child organize her 
books so that she can quickly find 
favorite titles. Encourage her to 
treat books with care, but don’t worry about 
rumpled pages or chewed comers. Go 
through her collection frequently and try to 
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focus her attention on books she might have 
overlooked or forgotten. 

Create a reading corner. Find a 
place—a favorite easy chair or a comer of a 
couch—where the two of you can routinely 
read books together. It should be cozy, com¬ 
fortable, and well lit. 

For variety, you might create an exotic 
locale that makes reading an irresistible 
adventure. Build a story tent by throwing 
a sheet over your kitchen table (keep a 
flashlight inside). Or make a reading nest 
out of an old comforter and throw pillows, 
where your child can prop himself up and 
read on his own. 

Turn reading into an everyday 
activity. It’s important to set aside regu¬ 
lar times when your child can count on 
reading a story with you. Make reading a 
part of bedtime and nighttime rituals. 

Equally important, make reading an 
activity that can happen anytime during 
the day. Carry books in your tote bag for 
when you’re waiting in the doctor’s office 
with your child or stuck on the bus. Keep 
books in your car, by the potty, and in the 
kitchen. Put cloth books in your child’s 
crib or bed for her to play with and page 
through before her nap or when she wakes 
up in the morning. There are even water¬ 
proof books that your children can read in 
the bathtub. 

Be an active role model. When 
you can, involve your child in your own 
literacy activities. Tell him something 
about the book you’re reading. Share 
interesting newspaper stories and point 
out pictures in magazines. 

Make a point of showing your pre¬ 
schooler how you use books to find out 
information—to track down the definition 
of a word, to find the address of a restau¬ 
rant you’re planning to try, or to locate the 
place you’re going to visit on vacation. 
The next time your child asks you a ques¬ 
tion you can’t answer, make a project of 
consulting the encyclopedia together. 


Build a Library 

Family Storybook Reading by Denny 
Taylor and Dorothy S. Strickland 
(Heinemann). 

m The New York Times Parent's Guide to 
the Best Books for Children by Eden 
R. Lipson (Times Books). 

■ Read to Me: Raising Kids Who Love 
to Read by Bernice Cullinan 
(Scholastic). 
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Think of your backyard or city street as 
a classroom without wal s, a place where 

a Clump or weeds might inspire 

a story, or where the sight of aline Ol 
ants could be the spark that ignites 
your child’s interest in SC16ITCC ♦ 
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I ERE ARE SOME SIMPLE 
outdoor activities that pre¬ 
readers will enjoy: 

a treasure 

I hunt. Begin by sitting 
down with your child and 
making a list of “treasures” you might 
find outside: a butterfly, a crow, a neigh¬ 
bor’s dog or cat, and seasonal novelties 
like budding crocuses or icicles hanging 
from shingles. 

Help your child draw a picture that will en¬ 
able him to identify each word. Bring the list 
on your hunt, and together check off each 
treasure that you find. 

Take a learning walk. When the 
two of you walk to preschool or take 
strolls around the block, turn these trips 
into learning excursions. Young children 
love to point out buses, bicycles, squirrels, 
and other little children. Celebrate each 
discovery with your child. Sing a non¬ 
sense rhyme about it, such as “One, two, 
three, a squirrel ran up a tree.” (Don’t 
worry, it doesn’t have to sound like Robert 
Frost.) You might also sing a variation on 
a favorite song; “The Wheels on the Bus” 
might become “The Tail on the Squirrel.” 


For somewhat older children, your walk 
can be a hunt for specific letters, whole 
words, or different numbers. Look at street 
signs, mailboxes, license plates, store 
signs, and so on. It helps to write the letter 
that you’re going to hunt for on a card for 
your child to carry with him. If you want to 
get fancy, make a “wanted” poster and turn 
the walk into a suspenseful game. 

Nurture the naturalist in your 
child. Kids possess great curiosity, which 
you can encourage by providing them 
with opportunities to learn about nature. 

Find a book about trees in the library, and 
take it along when you go for a walk to the 
park. Use the book to identify trees you see; 
have your child collect leaves and match 
them to those featured in the book. At home, 
press the leaves and glue them into a scrap¬ 
book. Over the course of a summer, the two 
of you can create a personalized notebook 
about your trips together. 

If your child is interested in insects or 
snakes, take her to the library for a re¬ 
search trip. For toddlers, the librarian can 
help you find picture books on the subject. 
Older children can look for answers to 
their questions in reference books. Let 
your child’s interest dictate the length and 
depth of your research project. ► 


Explore Nature 

Discovering Trees by Douglas Florian 
(Aladdin). 

Frederick by Leo Lionni (Knopf Books 
for Young Readers). 

In the Forest by Marie Hall Ets 
(Puffin Books). 

■ I Read Signs by Tana Hoban 
(Greenwillow Books). 

Peter Spier's Rain by Peter Spier 
(Zephyr-BFYR). 

The Very Busy Spider by Eric Carle 
(Philomel). 
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Few places surpass 
the Kitchen as 
a kind of laboratory 
where children 
can learn and 

experiment. 

Every phase of 
planning and cooking 
a meal is packed 
with opportunities 
for children to 
master new skills, 
understand new 

concepts, and 

express their curiosity 
and creativity. 


A 


X child helps to 
I bake cookies, she can read 
a recipe along with you, 
| practice following direc- 
>ns, and measure differ- 
it types of ingredients. 
Even babies can participate; letting them 
clang measuring cups or listen closely to the 
tick of a timer reinforces the idea that lots of 
exciting activities are going on. Here are 
more suggestions for how to put language on 
the menu in your kitchen: 

Create a shoe box pantry. Fill a 
large shoe box with pictures of foods that 
you and your child draw together, cut out 
of magazines and catalogs, or salvage from 
food labels and empty boxes. For durabil¬ 
ity, glue each image to a square of poster 
board or cardboard, leaving room to label 
each picture. Keep the labels simple: meat, 
cereal, cake, bread, eggs, and so on. 

Your children can participate in the cre¬ 
ative process to whatever extent they are 
able. Toddlers might spread the glue; older 
children might print the labels. 




















Your preschooler can use his picture col¬ 
lection to plan cooking projects, to play 
store, or to “feed” his stuffed toys and 
dolls. Together, you can talk about how dif¬ 
ferent foods are made, where they come 
from, and how they fit into a healthy diet. 

Put together a kitchen library. 
What better way for your child to cap off a 
scrambled-egg breakfast than with a read¬ 
ing of Dr. Seuss’s Green Eggs and Ham! 
Why not have her page through Robert 
McCloskey’s Blueberries for Sal while 
you’re busy cutting fruit for a salad? There 
are dozens of food-related children’s books 
that help make mealtime fun {see “Stir Up 
a Story, ” below, for more suggestions). 

Write your own cookbook. You 
and your child can use drawings, symbols, 
and words to outline basic recipes. 

Start with something easy, like a peanut 
butter and jelly sandwich. Ask your young¬ 
ster to draw a piece of bread, a butter knife, 
and a jar of peanut butter. Underneath, 
write out the steps. If your child is old 
enough, have him dictate the steps to you 


Stir Up a Story 

■ Bread and Jam for Frances by Russell 
Hoban (Harper Collins). 

■ Growing Vegetable Soup by Lois Ehlert 
(Harcourt Brace Children’s Books). 

■ Jamberry by Bruce Degen (Harper 
Collins). 

m Max's Breakfast by Rosemary Wells 
(Dial Books for Young Readers). 

■ Pancakes for Breakfast by Tomie 
dePaola (Harcourt Brace 
Children's Books). 



or write them himself. Then staple the 
sheets of paper together to create a cook¬ 
book that you both can refer to again. 

This activity can be adapted to your 
child’s age. If you have a toddler, cut out 
pictures of familiar foods, glue them to a 
sheet of paper, and have your child decorate 
each page with scribbles. With older chil¬ 
dren, work on more complicated recipes, 
such as those for pancakes or fruit salad. ■ 


Lauren Tarshis is a freelance writer and 
mother of two young children. 


Read On 

For more information, advice, and low- 
cost materials that inspire children to 
read and write, here are three resources 
that can help: 

Your Public Library If your com¬ 
munity has a library with a children's sec¬ 
tion, make it a favorite place for family 
explorations. By borrowing books, you'll 
save money and introduce your child to 
an environment devoted to words. 

Children's librarians can be great 
resources; ask your librarian to recom¬ 
mend books appropriate for your child's 
age and interests. Your kids will enjoy 
being involved in checking out and re¬ 
turning books. It's a good idea to main¬ 
tain a list of the books you've borrowed 
and when they're due back. 

Your Local Bookstore People 
who own and work in bookstores can 
call your attention to a book you might 
have overlooked. Many bookstores also 
offer free programs for children, such as 
story hours, author readings, and arts 
and crafts sessions. 

International Reading Associa¬ 
tion (IRA) This association publishes 
Children's Choices lists, which include 
book recommendations based on feed¬ 
back from 10,000 children. There's a list 
for each of these five groups: all ages; 
beginning independent readers; younger 
readers (ages 5-8); middle grades (ages 
8-10); and older readers (ages 10-13). 
Each list costs $1; send a stamped self- 
addressed 9" x 12" envelope to Depart¬ 
ment EG, International Reading 
Association, 800 Barksdale Road, P.0. 

Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139. 
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S elf-starvation. Bingcing 

and purging. Compulsive overeating. 
It may be impossible to imagine yOtlt three-, 
four-, or five-year-old touched in any WEiy by 
sue h grown-up disorders. Yet a variety of 
experts believe that the potential for eating- 
related illnesses can develop very early in life. 



When a 
preschooler 
believes thin 
is in, there 
may be 
trouble ahead 


What are the roots of the problem? Children, 
particularly girls, may start to equate attrac¬ 
tiveness with thinness when they are still in 
preschool. “In our culture, children are indoc¬ 
trinated in the belief that thin is in, especially 
if you’re female,” says Paula Levine, Ph.D., 
director of the Anorexia and Bulimia Resource 
Center in Coral Gables, Florida. From Barbie 
to Belle and Ariel, kids get that message with 
some of their first playthings. 

“For boys in our culture, the physical stan¬ 
dard is to be big, strong, and muscular; for 
girls, it’s to be slim and beautiful,” says Adri¬ 
enne Ressler, a body image specialist at the 
Renfrew Center, an eating disorders treatment 
center in Coconut Creek, Florida. Preschoolers 
are vulnerable to these attitudes because they 
are busy learning how they fit into the larger 
picture. They seek acceptance and can’t help 
but be influenced by a culture that places such 
a heavy premium on a slender physique. 


So a child who doesn’t perceive herself as thin 
e likely to develop a negative body image 


... Will Your ( 
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mental and physical health and at the same time 
communicate to their kids that it’s best to main¬ 
tain a healthy weight. Yet you can help your 
child develop a healthy relationship with food. 


When Eating Becomes an Illness 

Some 7 million women and 1 million men in the 
United States suffer from one of three major eat¬ 
ing disorders, according to the National Associa¬ 
tion of Anorexia Nervosa and Associated 
Disorders in Highland Park, Illinois. These in- 





















elude anorexia nervosa, a potentially fatal 
syndrome of self-starvation; bulimia nervosa, 
a binge-and-purge syndrome; and compul¬ 
sive overeating. 

Beside being bombarded with media 
messages that thinness is the optimal state, 
girls also get influential messages at home. 
“Young mothers today are now the second 
or third generation of weight-watching 
women,” says Dr. Levine. “Children hear a 
lot of diet talk, such as ‘I can’t eat that’ or 
‘It’s much too fattening.’” 

Fathers also affect how children feel 
about their bodies. “Some men are weight 
conscious, if not for themselves, then for 
their wives and daughters,” says Dr. Levine. 
Fathers may communicate that thinness 
matters by praising daughters more for their 
appearance than for their other attributes. 

Children of both sexes, according to sev¬ 
eral studies, express clear preferences for 
thin physiques, and associate a laundry list 
of negative attributes, such as laziness, stu¬ 
pidity, and dishonesty, with heavier bodies. 

Indeed, the fact that children have become 
preoccupied with weight and dieting has 
been well documented over the past five 
years: Of 1,118 children in first- through 
third-grade surveyed in Indiana in 1991, 42 
percent of the girls preferred body shapes 
different from and thinner than their own. Of 
3,175 fifth- through eighth-graders in a 1993 
South Carolina study, more than 50 percent 
of the girls wanted to lose weight, regardless 
of whether they were heavy. Twenty-five 
percent of the boys felt similarly. 

What Parents Can Do 

Considering the social ostracism over¬ 
weight kids face in school and elsewhere, 
it’s no surprise that well-meaning parents 
encourage thinness early on, according to 
Kathleen Pike, Ph.D., chief psychologist at 
the Eating Disorders Unit at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York 
City. “But promoting dieting only creates 
more of a problem, and may lead to eating 
disorders in the future,” Dr. Pike says. 

There’s a lot that parents can do to help 
their kids develop a healthy relationship to 
food and a feeling of satisfaction with their 
bodies, Dr. Pike claims. The first step, she 
says, is to ask yourself if you’re passing 
along any potentially harmful attitudes about 
food and weight to your kids. By keeping a 
realistic perspective on weight and body 
shape, she adds, you can prevent your chil¬ 
dren from developing harmful attitudes. 

Adrienne Ressler agrees. “Think about 
whether you are constantly dieting or pre¬ 
occupied with weight or appearance,” she 
says. “Ultimately, you need to make peace 



“Little kids 

shouldn’t be 

worried about 
fat grams.” 

with your body, so that your child doesn’t 
feel she has to achieve a body standard that 
you weren’t able to reach.” 

Experts also suggest the following: 

Take the emphasis off weight 
gain. “When talking to your kids about 
weight and food, steer away from comments 
like, ‘If you eat that whole bowl of whipped 
cream, you’ll get fat,”’ advises Ressler. 
“Little kids shouldn’t be worried about fat 
grams,” she adds. “At the same time, you do 
need to help them understand that eating too 
much of any one food—even a healthy 
food—isn’t a good thing, either.” 

There are ways to explain the disadvan¬ 
tages of eating excessive amounts of junk 
food without harping on weight. Say, for 
example, “If you eat too much whipped 
cream, you may get a stomachache,” or 
“These pineapple chunks and raisins are 
better for you, and they also taste good. 
Would you like to try some?” 

Make a habit of exercise and 
healthy eating. “We advocate that par¬ 
ents introduce an approach to life that in¬ 
cludes exercise and the enjoyment of a wide 
range of nutritious, flavorful foods,” says 
Dr. Pike. Provide snacks that are low in fat 
and sugar, but don’t make a big deal about it, 
adds Ressler. “It’s OK to have a few sweets 
around, but provide other foods, too.” 

Tell your kids that moderate exercise— 
whether it’s swimming or hiking—makes 
them fit and strong (not thin), and is also 
fun for the family to share. 

Don't make disparaging com¬ 
ments about your children's or your 
own appearance. In one study coau¬ 
thored by Dr. Pike, mothers of girls with eat¬ 


ing disturbances were far more critical of 
their daughters’ appearance than mothers of 
healthy girls. Even comments delivered in 
jest (“Your hips are getting to be almost as 
big as mine!”) or as advice (“You look slim¬ 
mer in dark colors”) can be damaging. “Par¬ 
ents need to realize how powerful an impact 
they have,” emphasizes Ressler. 

Praise attributes besides appear¬ 
ance. “Compliment children on their qual¬ 
ities,” says Dr. Levine. “Single out a child’s 
honesty, reliability, or sense of humor.” 

If you think your child is over¬ 
weight, consult your pediatrician. 
Seek professional advice before putting 
your child on a diet, because restricting a 
child’s food intake can harm healthy growth 
and development, notes Dr. Pike. Your 
child’s doctor may simply tell you that he 
will grow into his weight, and not to make it 
an issue. If a weight problem persists, she 
may encourage more exercise and tell you 
ways that you can safely reduce the overall 
amount of fat and calories in the youngster’s 
diet. To prevent a serious eating problem 
from developing, begin to pay attention to 
how your child regards her appearance. 

Is Your Preschooler at Risk? 

There are ways to- tell if a preschooler is 
susceptible to an eating disorder, according 
to Dr. Levine. “If a child goes to a lot of 
birthday parties and never takes a piece of 
cake, or worries about putting butter on her 
bagel, I’d be concerned,” she says. Parents 
should listen for value-laden comments 
about weight. “A youngster with an overde¬ 
veloped awareness of weight and body 
shape may make comments like ‘I have a 
fat tummy’ or ‘I don’t like fat people.’” 

To tackle this problem, Ressler recom¬ 
mends telling your child that people come 
in all shapes and sizes. “Mention over¬ 
weight people whom she knows and loves. 
Or you might say, ‘Can you imagine if San¬ 
ta Claus were skinny?”’ 

Finally, try to avoid power struggles over 
food with your child. A youngster who feels 
she lacks control over what she is permit¬ 
ted to eat, or who is forced to eat foods she 
doesn’t like, can easily grow up with nega¬ 
tive feelings about food and eating—leaving 
her vulnerable to an eating disorder. 

Give your child a good start by allowing 
her to follow her natural feelings of hunger 
and by gently encouraging nutritious food 
choices, says Dr. Pike. By doing so, you are 
laying the foundation for a life-long healthy 
attitude toward food. ■ 


Stephanie Dolgoff writes frequently on 
eating and body-image issues. 
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BECAUSE CHILDREN COME WITH 




Only Hedstrom has the largest selection of styles and rides to match any kids imagination. 
Like our Gym Tech™ Sheffield Royale model shown here. 

It sports Soft Touch™ weather-resistant foam padding and an 8’ plastic, Super Wave slide. 
Plus our patented Glide Guard cover, Safe-T™ Touch swing chain covers, Safe-T™Ride Spacing, 
and Limited Lifetime Warranty against rust. Features that prove Hedstrom is the only real choice 
for your family. 

There’s a Hedstrom swing set for every budget and backyard. So, see them at fine retailers 
everywhere. 


















HEDSTROM SWING SETS 
COME IN DIFFERENT STYLES. 


If you’re imagining a wood gym, only Hedstrom has more than 30 exciting designs. 

Like this Hedstrom Country Clubhouse® with delux plastic panels. Plus the patented Rocket 
Rider™. You can even attach an 8’ Super Wave slide. 

Only Hedstrom Wood Gyms have rust resistant Safe-T™ Brackets, heavy gauge, metal 
brackets, smooth to the touch and rolled edges, to protect children and adults. Compare or 
beware. Safe-T™ Brackets along with clear concise instructions, and toll-free consumer line allow 
for mistake-free "friendly assembly.” See Hedstrom Wood Gyms at selected home centers. 

So if you want to unplug your kid’s imagination, make sure you make it a Hedstrom. 

CALL 1-800-233-3271 FOR MORE INFORMATION. 
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I I AS YOUR CHILD READING 
| sentences at age four? Does she 
| have an unusually good memory? 
Can he recognize numerical or vi¬ 
sual patterns that other children 
don’t seem to notice? If the answer 
to any of these questions is yes, 
your child may be gifted—and 
may need special help adjusting to school, 
learning, and developing friendships with 
other children, according to Priscilla Vail, an 
early-learning specialist and the author of 
The World of the Gifted Child (Walker) and 
Smart Kids With School Problems (Penguin). 

Although the difference between chil¬ 
dren who are “gifted,” on the one hand, and 
“just plain smart,” on the other, can be 
tricky to pin down, Vail says, “Giftedness 
as an educational category is becoming 
more widely understood and recognized by 
educators in school systems in many parts 
of the country.” Indeed, since the late 
1970s, special programs for gifted young¬ 
sters (who are estimated to make up 20 to 
25 percent of the students in the early ele¬ 
mentary grades) have sprung up in 38 
states, though most such programs focus on 
upper-elementary and junior-high students 
rather than on children in the earlier ele¬ 
mentary years, adds Nancy M. Robinson, 
Ph.D., director of the University of Wash¬ 
ington Center for the Study of Capable 
Youth in Seattle and the author of a 1993 


wurt 


National Research Center report called Par¬ 
enting the Very Young Gifted Child. 

WHAT IS GIFTEDNESS? 

It’s a lot easier for teachers to identify as 
gifted an older child who has consistently 
been a high achiever than a younger one 
who merely exhibits special potential to 
learn in the early years. 

“The first sign of giftedness we usually 
notice is rapid development of language 
skills, often putting a child far ahead of 
her peers at age eighteen or twenty-four 
months,” says Gail Hanninen Ed.D., pro¬ 
fessor of education at City University in 
Renton, Washington, and former president 
of the Reston, Virginia-based Association 
of the Gifted Child. “A talent for abstract 
reasoning and an advanced understanding 
of puzzles and spatial relationships show up 
a little later in a child’s life,” she adds, “but 
they’re also early signs.” 

Language and logical skills are, of 
course, hallmarks of the classic smart kid, 
as measured by IQ tests. But according to 
some experts, there are actually seven cate¬ 
gories in which gifted children typically ex¬ 
cel. In the early 1980s Howard Gardner, 
Ph.D., professor of education at Harvard, 


Could 
your child 
he gifted? 
There are 
ways to tell 


introduced the theory of multiple intelli¬ 
gences, an idea that has influenced 
educators ever since. Dr. Gardner’s seven 
intelligences include music, spatial rela¬ 
tionships, language, logic, bodily kinesthet¬ 
ics (the ability exhibited by dancers and 
athletes), and an intuitive knowledge and 
understanding of the self and others. “A 
child is gifted when he or she is ‘at 
promise’ in any one of these areas,” ex¬ 
plains Dr. Gardner. “This means that given 
only modest parental support and training, 
the child advances quickly in activities that 
call for that kind of intelligence.” 

One thing parents and teachers need to 
keep in mind: A gifted child is likely to 
demonstrate an uneven range of develop¬ 
ment. He may have an altogether different 
intellectual age than he does a chronologi¬ 
cal or emotional age, or he may be, say, ter¬ 
rific in math but mediocre in reading. 

ENRICHING THE 
CLASSROOM 

Since gifted children tend not to fit a mold, 
no one method can identify giftedness, says 
Dr. Hanninen. Assessment, she says, should 
combine several sources of data, which 
might include the Stanford-Binet Intelli¬ 
gence Scale, measuring verbal aptitude. 
Giftedness is also revealed through close 
observation by parents and teachers. Adds 
Priscilla Vail: “The important thing is to try 
to identify originality as opposed to confor¬ 
mity; you’re looking for the ability to use 
information to make novel combinations 
rather than just tidy things up.” 

Many experts feel that gifted children 
can be lonely if placed in regular class¬ 
rooms, without support. Vail believes that 
these children need close contact with peers 
similar to themselves so that they don’t feel 
as if there’s something odd about them. 
Some experts, such as Dr. Robinson, advo¬ 
cate special classrooms. “In regular class¬ 
rooms, even the best-intentioned teachers 
can’t engineer experiences that consistently 
challenge the gifted child,” she asserts. 
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To evaluate giftedness, look over 
these criteria suggested by Priscilla 
Vail, the author of Gifted, Precocious, or Just Plain Smart: A Story for Puzzled Parents 
(Programs for Education). If you think your child may have special abilities, contact your 
local public school for more information on enriched and accelerated programs. 

Gifted This doesn't 

children pick up information more quickly mean rote recall but a powerful memory 


and easily than other children do. 


This may include patterns in music, 
words, or colors. 

Some gifted children need 
little sleep; most show high levels of 
psychological and intellectual activity. 

Gifted kids love to 
know how things work. 


Spending long hours on a project c; 
be a sign of giftedness. 


for events, experiences, and emotions. 

Gifted kids can tune in to 
other people's feelings and experiences. 

A gifted child may be unusually sensitive 
to beauty—and to ugliness. 

Mill,IHU' These children 
may be susceptible to loneliness, and 
need help in reaching out to others. 

children are always asking, "What if?" 
"How come?" and "Why?" 


Some special classrooms—for example, 
the New York City Laboratory School for 
Gifted Education, a federally funded mag¬ 
net school in Manhattan—focus on acceler¬ 
ation and enrichment. The school trains 
children to ask questions and explore a vari¬ 
ety of answers rather than master a body of 
knowledge. Instead of textbooks, pupils use 


primary and secondary sources as touch¬ 
stones to explore a broad range of issues. 

And at Hunter College Campus Schools, 
a public school for the intellectually gifted, 
also in Manhattan, students get a curricu¬ 
lum that includes two kinds of art classes, 
chess instruction, a foreign language, com¬ 
puter training, and music appreciation. 


First-graders spend their days flexing criti¬ 
cal-thinking and problem-solving skills in 
all subject areas. 

Unfortunately, federal budget cuts and 
local government belt-tightening measures 
are making separate classrooms for the 
gifted an increasing rarity. For this and other 
reasons, some experts now advocate cluster 
grouping in regular classrooms. What 
might work under these circumstances is a 
variety of services, special enrichment ac¬ 
tivities in classrooms, small group teaching 
in areas of interest, and special teachers 
who come in to challenge the children. 

Clearly, there are many ways to handle 
giftedness, and no one kind of institution or 
classroom has been shown to be perfect for 
gifted children. But perhaps that isn’t the 
point, says Priscilla Vail. “The goal isn’t to 
make them little geniuses,” she explains, 
“but simply to help them find ways to use 
their gifts to think creatively and to enjoy 
their lives fully.” ■ 


Rachel Shteir is a New York City-based 
freelance writer. 
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The latest, 
mind-blowing 
news about 
your infant's 
intelligence 



r DO BABIES KNOW, 

I I and what are they capable 
I of learning? These ques¬ 
ts have always fascinated 
I parents, and now there are 
| some important new an¬ 
swers. Scientists are discov¬ 
ering that newborns—once 
thought to enter the world as 
blank slates onto which a 
lifetime of experiences was 
inscribed—have brains as sophisticated 
as the most powerful supercomputer, wired 
with a mind-boggling capacity for knowl¬ 
edge. Research has also shown that in the 
earliest months of life, a dazzling amount 
of brain development continues to occur. 

“What’s novel in the 1990s is an intrigu¬ 
ing set of theories that hadn’t even been 
thought of as recently as fifteen years ago,” 
says Sandra Ackerman, the author of Dis¬ 
covering the Brain (National Academy 
Press). One of the areas scientists are ex¬ 
ploring is infants’ startling capacity for 
memory. But perhaps the most significant 
news concerns the impact of a baby’s envi¬ 
ronment on the development of his brain. 

THE BASICS OF 
BRAINPOWER 

It all starts with a series of bulges on a four- 
week-old embryo’s neural tube. From 
there, billions of brain cells, called neurons, 
develop throughout the pregnancy. Connec¬ 
tions between these cells, called synapses, 
also multiply rapidly during the nine 
months of gestation, forming the physical 
maps that allow learning to occur. 

At birth, infants can feel, hear, and see 
(although vision is somewhat blurred). 
Within days they are able to recognize their 
mother’s smell, and within weeks they can 
discriminate between her voice and the 
voices of others. Synapse formation con¬ 
tinues at a rapid rate, allowing the baby to 


accomplish ever more complex tasks, such 
as forming her first sounds. 

If you carefully observe your baby, you 
will probably notice that by about three or 
four months, she has a memory. If you 
show her a ball or toy, for example, then 
place it behind your back, you’ll see that 
her eyes follow your action. She seems to 
remember the object and know where it is. 

These kinds of observations by parents 
are borne out by research. “From following 
babies’ eye movements we can observe 
that a three- or four-month-old does know 
that an object placed behind a screen or un¬ 
der a cloth is still there,” confirms Adele 
Diamond, Ph.D., a developmental neu¬ 


ropsychologist and visiting faculty mem¬ 
ber at Massachusetts Institute of Techno¬ 
logy. “The child simply doesn’t have the 
ability to let us know, by reaching for, 
pointing to, or uncovering the object, that 
she knows.” 

A baby’s capacity for memory expands 
rapidly. “We’ve found that by the time a 
child is about thirteen months old, she can 
remember certain events for at least eight 
months after they occur,” notes Patricia 
Bauer, Ph.D., associate professor of devel¬ 
opmental psychology at the Institute of 
Child Development at the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis. “Some current 
data suggests that they remember even up 
to a year later.” 

At the Institute of Child Development, 
babies (13, 16, and 20 months of age) were 


Mlfi/TAl MIIE-STMU 

The following is an age-by-age guide to the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of babies, according to Jill Swanson, M.D., a pediatrician 
at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. 


Newborn to Three Months 


s Controls outside stimuli with an 
'on-off" system that allows her 
:o be alert one minute, and to tun( 
aut the next 

► Can distinguish mother by her 


Six to Nine Months 


• Participates in imitation games 

• Babbles, repeating one syllable 
over and over; able to utter several 
different consonants 

• Begins to understand that 


scent; by second month, discrimi¬ 
nates among different voices, 
tastes, and sizes of objects 
« Remembers objects that disap¬ 
pear and reappear quickly 


something out of sight may be 
concealed behind something else 
• Knows his name and the mean¬ 
ing of many words associated 
with familiar people or objects 


liHHlbiflHiiliH 


• Understands the meaning of 
some words and commands 

• Starts to recognize some words 
as symbols for objects 

• Has increased attention span; 
may play with one toy for as long 
as 1 5 minutes 


• Imitates activities such as using 
a comb, listening to a toy phone, 
or wiping up a spill 

• Searches for hidden objects 

• Uses five to ten words 

• Remembers past events for 
longer periods 
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Gail Rosenblum 
j is a Minneapo¬ 
lis-based writer 
and editor. She is 
the mother of a 
seven-year-old 
girl and a four- 
year-old boy. 


shown how to perform certain activities, 
such as making a party hat decorated with a 
pom-pom, a headband, and a sticker. Then 
the infant was encouraged to repeat the ac¬ 
tivity. The fact that most of the children 
could recreate the party hat wasn’t espe¬ 
cially miraculous; after all, we know that 
babies are able to imitate spontaneously. 
(This is part of the learning process.) What 
was remarkable, however, was that when 
the children returned to the institute one 
year later, they could still recreate the hat. 


A BABY'S WORLD 

Social scientists have long suspected that 
children’s intelligence and well-being are 
affected by their environment—whether or 
not they are nourished adequately, chal¬ 
lenged intellectually, and given enough 
affection. Now, modern brain-imaging 
techniques have confirmed this notion. “We 
recognize that the actual physical wiring of 
the brain is susceptible to experience,” says 
William Greenough, Ph.D., professor of 
psychology and cell and structural biology 
at the Beckman Institute at the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. 

Dr. Greenough obtained similar results 
from his experiments on rats. “We found 
that the brains of rats placed in stimulating 
surroundings were more elaborate than 
those of rats placed in isolation. The ani¬ 
mals in the first group had more brain-cell 
connections, and they solved problems 
(such as finding their way through a maze) 
more rapidly,” he explains. “It was clear 
that a stimulating environment brought out 
the best in them.” 

The same goes for babies. Specifi¬ 
cally, a baby’s environment during 
the first year of life appears 
to have an enormous impact 
on brain development. It 
is during the first few 
months that the brain’s 
wiring is fine-tuned, 
and excess cells and 
synapses—typically 
those that have never 
been used—are 
eliminated, explains 
Kathryn Taaffe 
Young, Ph.D., a 
New York City- 
based developmen¬ 
tal psychologist. 


your baby. 


Dr. Young is the prin- 1 
cipal author of 
Starting Points: U 
Meeting the Needs of Our I 
Youngest Children, a 1994 
Carnegie Corporation study that under¬ 
scored the importance of maximizing chil¬ 
dren’s potential for learning before age 
three. “The first year is critical for healthy 
brain development,” she emphasizes. “If 
synapses aren’t used, they die, and there’s 
no chance to revive them.” 

What this means is that children reared in 
environments where stimulation is limited 
actually have fewer synapses than those 
raised in environments where they are reg¬ 
ularly talked to, held, and visually stimu¬ 
lated, according to Dr. Young. You may not 
have realized it, but all of the things that 
you do with your baby regularly add up: 
When you sing to an infant, talk to her, hold 
her, play with her, and give her appropriate 
toys and objects to explore, you are creating 
an environment that enables her brain to de¬ 
velop to its maximum potential. 

PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 
FOR PARENTS 

When parents hear about the importance 
of stimulation, they may wonder whether 
they should be making special efforts to 
encourage their baby’s intellectual growth. 
In other words, will more stimulation re¬ 
sult in an even smarter baby? 

Most experts believe that it doesn’t help 
to pressure babies and young children to 


I learn. In fact, says Dr. Dia- 
| mond, pressure can turn 
I learning into a source of anx- 
I iety. Patricia Goldman- 
I Rakic, Ph.D., professor 
of neuroscience at Yale University School 
of Medicine, adds, “Young minds can 
absorb information efficiently, but the child 
must be ready for it.” Parents must be 
careful not to frustrate a child by pushing 
him to perform tasks that are beyond his lev¬ 
el. “And don’t be concerned about how well 
a young child performs a task,” 
Dr. Goldman-Rakic adds. “There’s no ques¬ 
tion that he will master it over time.” 

The key is to support a baby’s natural 
development through challenging, age-ap¬ 
propriate activities. Experts suggest that in 
your child’s first year of life, you intro¬ 
duce her to objects of different weights, 
textures, and materials, for example, and 
show her colors both indoors and out¬ 
doors. Because babies tune in quickly to 
sounds and rhythms, read poetry to your 
baby and have her listen to all kinds of 
music. Give her a pan and a spoon and let 
her make her own music. Because babies 
do so much learning by imitation, play im¬ 
itation games with your baby (like wig¬ 
gling your fingers or making sounds and 
encouraging her to watch and do what 
you’re doing). 

The most important strategy for encour¬ 
aging early learning is simple. “Nurture 
your child’s unlimited curiosity about the 
world around her,” Dr. Diamond suggests, 
“and a sense that learning is fun.” Remem¬ 
ber that education is a process and that 
your role as your child’s most in¬ 
volved teacher is a lifelong one. 
Children learn by example; 
if a child sees you having 
wonderful time using 
your mind, she will 
je sure to get excited 
about all kinds of 
learning, too. ■ 
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I F YOU HAVE A BABY 

these days, chances are 
that you’ll leave the hospi¬ 
tal within 24 hours of the 
birth. But how can you be 
sure your newborn is well 
enough to go home? 

Shorter maternity stays 
have gradually become the norm, with 
the average length of stay dwindling 
from four days in 1970 to just two in 1992. 
The trend began during the 1970s when 
many women started to think of childbirth 
as a natural event rather than a medical con¬ 
dition. Today, early discharge is regarded by 
doctors and parents as an effc 


Bill Passes 
Regulating 
Birth Stays 


Are short 
maternity 
stays putting 
newborns 
at risk? 


Bradley Predicts Passage of Bill to Insur e 48-Hour Maternity Stays \ 



Pediatrics group 
issues maternity 
discharge guide 


by insurance companies to cut 
health care costs by millions or 
even billions of dollars a year, 
according to some recent esti¬ 
mates. Here’s what you must 
know to protect your new baby. 

RISKS FOR 
NEWBORNS 

Critics of so-called drive- 
through deliveries say these 
brief stays put otherwise 
healthy newborns at risk for a 
variety of medical problems. 

For example, without the con¬ 
ventional lying-in period of at 
least 48 hours, many mothers 
don’t have time to produce 
sufficient breast milk and be¬ 
come accustomed to breast 
feeding. Early discharge has 
also been associated with increased inci¬ 
dence of jaundice, a common condition that 
isn’t typically detected until the second or 
third day after birth. 

Another concern is incomplete newborn 
screenings for genetic diseases such as 
phenylketonuria (PKU), a preventable cause 


screening and 
follow-up tests 
are more likely 
to be missed. 

Despite evi¬ 
dence indicating the potential dangers of 
early discharge, its supporters maintain 
there’s no proof that leav¬ 
ing the hospital in as little 
as 24 hours is detrimental 
to newborns or their moth¬ 
ers. In fact, Dan DiFonzo, 
a spokesperson for the 
Health Insurance Associa¬ 
tion of America, says that 
babies are exposed to 
fewer airborne illnesses at 
home than in the hospital, 
and mothers tend to heal 
better in a familiar envi¬ 
ronment. However, there is 
no evidence that extended 
hospital stays increase a 
baby’s risk of infection, 
notes Carol Miller, M.D., 
chief of the pediatrics fac- 


Discharged 
Too Soon? 


butter 
for Homy 

Short maternity stays 
raise questions about the 
health of new mothers. 
Contact your doctor if you 
have any of the following 
postpartum symptoms: 
Fever over 100.4°F 
Nausea or vomiting 
Painful urination 
Heavy bleeding 
Pain or swelling in the 
legs or perineum 
Tender breasts (sign of 
improper breast feeding, 
a blocked milk duct, or 
breast infection) 


for cesarean deliveries. Recent AAP 
guidelines state that a newborn should 
only be discharged if he has: 

• Urinated and passed one stool 

• Displayed no evidence of jaundice 
'»Completed two successful feedings 

• Received state-regulated screening tests 
for congenital diseases such as PKU 


SIGNS OF TROUBLE 

Infants that are sent home in less than 
48 hours should have an appointment to 
be examined by a qualified health-care 
provider within 48 hours of release. The 
following are ways for parents to identify 
health problems once a newborn is home. 

Look for symptoms of jaundice. 
Examine your baby in natural light to deter¬ 
mine if there’s a yellowish cast to his skin 
or in the whites of his eyes. 

Make sure your baby is receiving 
adequate nourishment. If your new¬ 
born doesn’t wet at least six to eight diapers 
a day, or if his mouth is dry, he may be de- 
ulty at the University of hydrated from not being nursed or bottle-fed 

California at San Fran- properly. If you suspect dehydration or jaun¬ 

dice, call your child’s doctor immediately. 

Though the trend toward early discharge 
is a cause for concern. Dr. Miller says that 
most new mothers have little to worry 
about if they receive postnatal education 


cisco Medical Center, 
studies have pinpointed 


Though 

ideal time for postnatal discharge, a hand¬ 
ful of states have passed laws requiring in¬ 
surers to guarantee 48-hour hospital stays 
for routine births, and several similar bills that covers breast feeding and other basic 


are pending in Congress. The American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 
of mental retardation. The test for PKU is gists and the American Academy of Pedi- 
most reliable between the first 24 and 48 atrics (AAP) have also called for 48-hour 

hours of life; with early release, the initial stays for vaginal births and 96-hour stays 


parenting skills, as well as adequate follow¬ 
up care once the baby is home. ■ 


Michele Turk, a freelance writer specializing 
in health issues, lives near Washington, D.C. 
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These revolutionary, stretch-weave wipes from the 
makers of Baby Fresh® are the strongest wipes ever. But 
they're incredibly soft and gentle too. Perfect for 
cleaning babies' delicate bottoms, faces and everything 
in between. Also available with baking soda. 
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Introducing 
your baby 
to tbe great 
outdoors 


I OW THAT SPRING HAS 
arrived and the scent of fresh 
is wafting through the 
windows again, you probably 
t wait to get back outside. 

This year, spring is especially 
welcome since you’ll be 
sharing it with your new baby. 

Spending time outdoors will not 
only be pleasurable for your little one 
but can also help fulfill some of his 
important developmental needs. In¬ 
fants learn through using their senses, 
and growing babies need to practice 
motor skills such as grasping and 
pulling. There’s no richer source of 
stimulation than your backyard or 
neighborhood park, say Gary Paul 
Nabhan and Stephen Trimble, the co¬ 
authors of The Geography of Childhood 
(Beacon Press). And babies are natural ex¬ 
plorers. You can help your child use his 
imagination in a multitude of ways. 

Stimulate your baby's senses. 
Watch the sky with your child, 
pointing out the colors you see 
and the shapes of clouds. Ba¬ 
bies six months of age and 
older can feel the textures of 
bark or leaves. Allow plenty of 
time for a close examination 
of a crawling ant or a spider 
spinning its web. 

On a windy day, pretend to 
be trees and sway with your 
baby like the branches over¬ 
head; a little one who stands 
well can sway by herself. 

When she is steady on her 
feet, fly a kite together and 
let her feel the wind’s pull. 


Be silent together for a minute and listen 
to birds chirping and the wind in branches. 
For a child younger than age one, you may 
want to imitate the sounds you hear and to 
talk about what made them. Your toddler 


may join the fun, whooshing like 
the wind or imitating the barking 
of a neighbor’s dog. Allow a 
child aged six months or older to 
smell a honeysuckle or lilac 
bush; an 18-month-old can stand 
and sniff a bushel of grass clip¬ 
pings. A toddler can also pick 
up pebbles and drop them in a 
bucket—just be sure he doesn’t 
put them in his mouth. 

Point out changes. Look 
at the sky at different times of 
the day with babies aged six 
months or older; talk about the 
morning’s bright blue sky and 
evening’s orange sun. Little 
children may also enjoy going 
out and observing the moon be¬ 
fore bedtime. When your baby 
is close to two years of age, the 
two of you can keep tabs on the 
changing color of leaves and 
the growth of flowers. 

Take a field trip. Infants 
can enjoy a picnic in the park 
while lying with a parent on a 
blanket, say Nabhan and Trim¬ 
ble. When your baby can stand, find a 
petting zoo or a farm where she can hold 
a bunny (with your help) or pat a tortoise. 
Follow your instincts. If you love 


esses 


When you go outside with your infant, you need to take some simple safety 
precautions. William Weston, M.D., professor of pediatrics at the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine at Denver, offers these guidelines: 
NEWBORN TO SIX MONTHS Infants should be shaded from 
direct sunlight. If you use a stroller, keep the shade top up. Limit the baby's 
time outside when the weather is especially hot and humid, and make sure 
he drinks often to prevent overheating. Avoid using sunscreen on very young 
infants; it may irritate their sensitive skin. 

SIX MONTHS AND OLDER Dress your baby in a T-shirt and hat. 
Apply sunscreen with an SPF of at least 15 to exposed parts of his body. With a 
child who crawls or walks, watch out for small objects, such as acorns or peb¬ 
bles, that he could put in his mouth. Keep a safe distance from animals you 
don’t know, and be on the lookout for toxic plants like poison ivy or poison oak. 


feeder and observe the 
ones that visit; if you 
enjoy hiking, take the 
baby with you in a back 
carrier. As you seek out 
new ways to creatively 
share the outdoors with 
your baby, you’ll find 
that nature offers inex¬ 
haustible opportunities 
for bonding and fun. ■ 

Mildred Leinweber Daw¬ 
son, the author of the chil¬ 
dren’s book Over Here 
It’s Different ( Macmillan) 
and a mother of two, lives 
in Orlando, Florida. 
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Baby teeth have special needs. 

Pediatricians recommend Baby Orajef Tooth & Gum Cleanser. 



The one for kids under four. 


Kids get plaque, too. 

Sugars in formula, juice, and other foods form plaque. 
Water isn't enough to remove it And ordinary toothpaste 
has disadvantages. 


Unique plaque-fighter for 
babies and toddlers. 

Gentle Microdent™ helps remove plaque from soft new 
teeth and prevent its build-up. 

Non-abrasive and fluoride-free. 

It's gentle on new enamel and gums. Also, ask your doctor 
why fluoride toothpaste may not be right for your baby. 


Non-foaming and safe to swallow. 

That’s important since young children have trouble 
spitting out. 


Babies and toddlers love the taste. 

Now good oral hygiene can be fun! 


Pediatrician recommended. 


Nine out of every ten pediatricians surveyed would 
recommend Baby Orajel®Tooth & Gum Cleanser 
Ask your doctor 


; directed. © 1994 Del Pharmaceuticals, Inc., a subsidiary of Del Laboratories, Inc. 
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CHILDREN'S MEMORIAL 
MEDICAL CENTER IN CHICAGO 
EDITED BY ERIN SHIELDS 


Answers 
to parents' 
medical 
questions 


Stuttering 

Our four-year-old son has had a 
stutter ever since he learned to 
talk. It seems to be getting 
worse. What can we do to 
improve his speech? 

I} H any young children develop a stutter 
between the ages of three and four, but 
j 111 most youngsters eventually outgrow 
I if I the condition. If a child is repeating 
III whole words (“Mommy-Mommy”), it 
is considered to be a normal part of speech 
development. However, if your son exhibits 
sound-syllable repetitions (“b-b-b-baby”) 
and/or speech-sound prolongations (“Mm- 
mmmommy”), he may have a stutter that 
should be evaluated by a licensed speech 
and language pathologist. 

While stuttering is sometimes incur¬ 
able, it can be controlled. Contact the 
Stuttering Foundation of America (800- 
992-9392) for more information. 

Gail McGuinness 
Speech and language pathologist 


loo Tall 

My daughter is three years old, 
but she's about as tall as a six- 
or seven-year-old. Can this con¬ 
dition be corrected? 

T'he first priority is to make sure your 
I daughter’s unusual height is not the re- 
I suit of a hormonal imbalance. Some- 
| times puberty begins too early, and 
1 hormones are produced that cause chil¬ 
dren to grow taller than normal. In other 
(rare) cases, an excessive production of pi¬ 
tuitary growth hormone may cause this 
problem. Some tall children simply have 
very tall parents, while others can have a va¬ 
riety of rare genetic syndromes. 

Your child’s doctor can refer you to an 
endocrinologist who can test her for these 

a note to our readers: The information in Your 
Child's Health is general and cannot take the place of 
the advice of a health care practitioner who is famil¬ 
iar with your child. 


conditions. An X-ray examination of hand 
and wrist size may help to diagnose early 
puberty, and blood tests can reveal exces¬ 
sive hormone production. Hormonal thera¬ 
pies can be prescribed to treat early puberty. 

These medications are typically taken until 
the age of normal puberty, and are remark¬ 
ably free of side effects. 

If an endocrinologic problem is ruled 
out, your doctor may suggest a surgical pro¬ 
cedure; however, this is quite rare. | 

Bernard L. Silverman, M.D. 

Pediatric endocrinologist 


Bacterial Vaginitis 

My five-year-old daughter has a 
very itchy vaginal area. What 
causes this? How is it treated? 


1 four child probably has bacterial vagi- 
1 I nitis, or inflammation of the vaginal tis- 
U sues caused by bacteria. This common 
1 condition causes itching, and is often 
I accompanied by white, yellow, or green 
discharge that may have an odor. 

If your child is not wiping correctly 
(from front to back) or completely after 
each bowel movement, bacteria can enter 
the vagina and result in an infection. To 
confirm the diagnosis, her doctor will take a 
vaginal culture by inserting a cotton swab 
into the opening of her vagina. The infec¬ 
tion can then be treated with antibiotics for 
approximately ten days. 

Ramona Slupik, M.D. 

Pediatric gynecologist 












































Multivitamin formulas, comes complete with 10 essential 
i vitamins and the great taste kids love. 


1 vit; 


Calcium gives kids a great start 
toward a lifetime of healthier teeth 
and stronger bones. 

There's no need convincing moms about the importance of 
calcium in kids' diets. You know it's essential for 
long-term health. But try as you might, the recommended 
three 8-oz. glasses of milk a day is a tall order— 
a task some kids find kind of hard to swallow. 

^That's why Flintstones® Plus Calcium provides kids with 
more calcium than any other leading chewable—for 
stronger bones, healthier teeth, and even to help reduce 
the risk of osteoporosis later in life. 

What's more, Flintstones Plus Calcium, like other Flintstones! 
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Where Do ¥bu Stand 
on Family Issues? 


Because you're a reader of Sesame Street Parents, we know that you are actively con¬ 
cerned about family issues. We'd like to know where you stand on these major issues, 
and your opinion of how the federal government could improve the status quo. We will 
ask the presidential candidates the same questions, and report their responses—along 
with yours—in the November 1996 issue. Please join us in this effort to make your voice 
count. Your completed poll must be postmarked no later than May 14, 1996. 


NOTE: In responding to the opinion questions below, check the appropriate number c 
the bar to indicate your answer. [T] [ 2 J [ 3 ] 4 [ 5 ] 

Strongly Agree No Disagree Strongly 

agree opinion disagree 


CHILD CARE 

AND FAMILY LEAVE 

1. What type of child care does your family use? 

5-1 □ Baby-sitter -2 O Family member 

-3 □ Private day-care center -4 P Public day-care center 

2. There should be more funding for public child care centers. 

• r ® Of: ® 0 ® ■’ (6) 

3. Additional money should go toward subsidizing child care 
programs for disadvantaged youngsters. 

[I]. Cl ID 0 © ’ (?) 

4. Child care centers should have national standards for 
health, safety, and personnel. 

■ cd -m gumpol is) 

5. Have you or your spouse ever taken advantage of the Family 
and Medical Leave Act? (This 1993 federal law allows employ¬ 
ees of companies with 50 or more workers to take up to 12 weeks 
of unpaid leave.) 9-1 □ Yes -2 □ No, didn’t need to 

-3 □ No, didn’t want to -4 □ No, couldn’t afford to 

6. Family leave should be paid. 

B 0 ® ® ® no) 

7. The time period should be extended to more than 12 weeks. 

in em? HD 

8. Businesses with fewer than 50 employees should be required 
to participate. 

.... H U 0.-B dj (i2) 

9. Flextime should be available to all working parents. 

0 ® [?] 0 0 <i3) 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 

1. Has anyone in your family been a crime victim? 

14-1 OYes -2.0 No 

2. There should be stronger laws to protect victims of 
domestic violence. 

(15) 

3. Prison terms without parole should be required for 
violent criminals. 

0 HD !U 0 0' (16) 

4. There should be stricter gun control laws. 

■: D3 ip] ® (i7> 

5. The war on drugs should be stepped up. 

-'00] 0 0 0 (18) 

6. Residents should be notified when convicted child 
molesters move to a neighborhood. 

0-0 ® 0 0 da) 

7. There should be more social programs for youngsters at risk. 

1?||- 0 t§;'l|i' p (20) 

8. There should be federal rating systems and regulations for 
violent content in television programming. 

;• |T] 0 : 0 ,® 0 ( 2 D 

THE ECONOMY 

1. Who in your family is working outside the home? 

22 - 1 □ Self -2 □ Spouse -3 □ Neither 

2. Since the last election, your family’s financial status has: 

23 - 1 □ Improved -2 O Stayed the same -3D Worsened 
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□ 0 0 0'E 

Strongly fl No Disagree Strongly 

agree a opinion disagree 

3. The minimum wage should be increased. 

Hi tH 0 [U (24) 

4. The tax exemption for dependent minors should be increased. 

I 0Q (2S) 

5. Give corporations tax incentives to limit downsizing. 

|(S.) , (26) 

6. Federal job-training programs should be increased. 

\t [TJ [1]. d] S © ' (27) 

7. The number of public-sector jobs should be reduced. 

^ ■ [tU|j H®. < 28 > 

8. It’s crucial that the federal budget be balanced. 

HJ (29) 

9. There should be a single tax rate for all. 

. (30) 

EDUCATION 

1. Are your children in school? 

31 - 1 □ No -2 □ Public -3 □Private/parochial 

2. Rate the public schools in your area. ' 

32 - 1 □ Excellent -2 □ Good -3 □ Mediocre -4 □ Poor 

3. More money should go to public schools. 

I® 5] i® B -® (33) 

4. Parents should be permitted to choose their child’s public school. 

04) 

5. Vouchers should be issued for private/parochial-school tuition. 

, : ® !1] !Ij (35) 

6. National testing standards should be established. 

06 ) 

7. More money should be allocated for training 
in new technologies. 

gi: (37) 

HEALTH CARE 

1. Does your family have adequate health insurance? 

38- i □ Yes -2 □ No -3 □ Not sure 

2. Does your family have special health care needs? 

39 - 1 DNo -2 DYes 

If yes, please check all that apply. 40-1 □ Disability 

-2 □ Chronic illness -3 □ Congenital illness -a □ Aging needs 

3. All United States citizens should be guaranteed health care. 

HD ® S3 (4D 

4. If a worker loses his job, the government should guarantee 
continuation of his health insurance. 

GEL® Ml! (42) 

5. Funding for Medicaid/Medicare is sufficient. 

0|2][3]1[I] (43) 


6. To obtain funding for universal health insurance, 
the government should (check all that apply): 

44-1 D Cut foreign aid 
-2 □ Cut defense spending 
-3 □ Levy a sin tax (cigarettes and alcohol) 

-4 □ Raise income taxes 

-5 □ Cap payments for patients on life-support 

-x □ None of the above 

CHOOSING YOUR CANDIDATE 

1. Your ideal candidate would take the following stands: 


Affirmative action -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(45) 

Capital punishment -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(46) 

Cut welfare benefits -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(47) 

Funding for the arts -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(48) 

Legal abortion -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(49) 

Limit Medicare/Medicaid payments 




□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(60) 

Strong environmental laws -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(51) 

Tighten immigration limits -1 

□ For 

-2 □ Against 

(52) 


2. Factors other than a presidential candidate’s policies influ¬ 
ence many people’s choices at election time. The most im¬ 
portant to me are that the candidate (check all that apply): 

53-1 □ Attends religious services -7 □ Seems honest 

-2 □ Seems dedicated to his family -8 □ Seems compassionate 
-3 □ Appears presidential -9 □ Is in good health 

-4 □ Has an appropriate spouse -0 □ Is a good speaker 
-5 □ Is charismatic -x □ Is an outdoorsman 

-6 □ Has a sense of humor -Y □ Other_ (54) 

WHO ARE YOU? 

1. Are you planning to vote in the 1996 presidential election? 

55-1 □ Yes -2 □ No -3 0 Not sure 

2.1 am a 56-1 □ Democrat -2 □ Republican -3 □ Other 

3.1 am the 57-1 □ Mother -2D Father -3 □ Other relative 
-4 □ Caregiver of the child who reads Sesame Street Magazine. 

4.1 live in a 58-i □ Large city -2 □ Small city 

-3 □ Suburb -4 □ Rural area 

5.1 live in the 59-1 □ Midwest -2 □ Northeast 

-3 □ Northwest -4 □ Southeast -5 □ Southwest 

6.1 am 60-1 □ Married -2 □ Single 

-3 □ Divorced -4 □ Separated -5 □ Widowed 

7. My family income is 

6i -|pLess than $15,000 -2 □ $15,000 to $29,999 

-3 □ $30,000 to $44,999 -4 □ $45,000 to $74,999 

-5 □ $75,000 or more |Scm] 

SPEAK TO THE CANDIDATES What message about 
family issues would you like to send to the candidates? Please write 
your comments on a separate sheet of paper and include it with your 
completed poll (name and address optional). Send responses to 
Family Issues ’96 Poll, Sesame Street Parents, 126 Wilmington 
Drive, Melville, NY 11747, or fax your response to 516-643-2458. 
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The exciting new PBS 
television series your kids 
have been telling you about 
is now available on video 
and audio cassette! 

Pre-schoolers will have a blast 
learning life skills from The Huggabug Club. 






Series creators and 
hosts Audrey and Judy 
Landers, each bring rich 
acting backgrounds to the set of 
The Huggabug Club. Audrey, known for 
her long standing roles on Dallas and One 
Life to Live. While Judy, co-starred in the hit TV 
series Vegas. The Love Boat and 
BJ. and the Bean But it was 
the sister's real life roles as 
parents that gave them the 
inspiration to create 
The Huggabug Club in hopes 
that it will give children the 

foundation they need 
to grow on. 



SCHOOL DAYS 

The Club's make-believe 
day at school helps 
prepare children for 
that exciting first-day 
of preschool, day-care 
or kindergarten. 

Video Order *i SV10033 
Running Time: 30 Mins. 


YOU CANT 
WIN ‘EM ALL 

- But you can learn to 
be a good sport and 
have a great time doing 
it Here's how! 

Video Order '.SV10032 
Running Time.- 30 Mins. 


Available wherever 
entertainment 
products are sold 


1o order direct: 

1-300-910-7766 
Ext 176 

(Plus shipping and handling) 


© 1996 Anchor Bay Entertainment, Inc. 




FRIENDS FOREVER 

Audio Order *■ AT2206-f 


SINGALONO 

Audio Order •,AT2205-t 


As fun as fun can be! Kids can join their favorite Buggsters 
as they sing irresistible songs (and team valuable lessons 
dong the wqj) from THE H0GGAB0G CL0B! 












Surround yourself 
in softness. 

New Huggies have 
an outer cover 
that’s so very soft. 


Now Huggies® UltraTrim diapers 
have a softer way to help stop leaks: 
a clothlike outer cover. New Huggies 
are so huggably gentle and soft to the 
touch, they’re sure to change the way 
you feel about diapers. 















Our experts 
explore 
what love 
means 
to children 

For the first few months of life the baby 
begins to feel comfortable and safe around 
his mother—or the loving person who per¬ 
forms the task of mothering. Over time this 
sense of security develops into a feeling of 
love. Indeed, the mother is a baby’s first 
love. The moment he feels uncomfortable, 
bored, or lonely, she is there to soothe him 
and offer reassurance. And before he even 
realizes that he’s hungry, the breast or the 
bottle appears as if by magic. These con¬ 
stant physical interactions with her during 
his early days and months cement their ini¬ 
tial attachment and make it grow. 

Objects of Affection 
At about four months an infant may be¬ 
come attached to a transitional object—a 
cuddly doll or toy, a blanket, a piece of 
clothing—that he insists on having with 
him at all times. Such an object allows a 
child to experience the comfortable feeling 
of being with mother, even when she’s not 
there. Sometimes the beloved object be¬ 
comes invested with so much meaning, and 
is so soothing to hold, smell, and touch, that 
the child cannot be without it even when his 
mother is present. 

Around the sixth or seventh month a 
baby’s unconditional love for his mother 
begins to ebb. This usually coincides with 
the period during which he begins to wean. 
Now love becomes complicated by the 
baby’s urge toward autonomy. 

Though the baby’s struggle between the 
need to be with his mother and the need for 
independence begins almost immediately 
after birth, he will now start to assert his 
separateness by sometimes refusing to open 
his mouth when his mother tries to feed 
him, or by stiffening when she tries to dress 
him. And as soon as he is able, he will crawl 
away from her when she’s not looking. 

The Role of Trust 

A baby’s trust in her caregiver makes it pos¬ 
sible for her to actively seek independence 
in this way. Because of the loving attention 


BIRTH TO TWO 

BV JAMES M. HERZOG. M.D. 


A CHILD S ENTRY INTO THE WORLD IS 
truly a labor of love on his mother’s be¬ 
half. For nine months her body has 
supported all the demands he’s placed 
on it. Meanwhile, she’s spent hours 
wondering what he’ll be like. 

But how does a newborn feel about his 


mother? From the time he is bom, a wide 
range of sensory skills and instincts allows 
him to form an intense physical bond with 
her. Within minutes of birth, for example, 
he is rooting for her nipple; within hours he 
can identify her voice; within days he can 
recognize the contours of her face. 


ster's first love relationships lay the foundation for his future ability to 
express love in words and to extend affectionate feelings toward others. 
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she has received from her mother—the con¬ 
cern for her physical well-being and the at- 
tunement to her emotional needs—she has 
become convinced that the world is a safe 
place and that people are kind and reliable. 

These feelings of trust, coupled 
t with an awareness of her increas- 
I ing physical abilities, gives the 
I baby courage. And by the 
| early months of her sec- 
ond year, she is physical- 
E wJ I ly able to walk away from 
1 her mother. But period- 
* ically she returns for a 
hug or a kiss—just to 
make sure that mother hasn’t stopped 


ture of love is multifaceted, 
and that it has many tex¬ 
tures and dimensions. 

When he is alone with 
his mother, for example, the 
child frequently has a feel¬ 
ing of contentment because 
he knows that she is tuned 
what is going 
on inside him and 
that she is always 
trying to under- 
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■ Starting at about four months, a baby 
may become attached to a special toy or 
blanket that provides comfort at all times— 
especially during periods of separation from 
her mother. Such transitional objects may 
actually summon up an image in the baby's 
mind of herself and her mother together. 

■ When your toddler walks away and then 
comes back to check on your whereabouts, 
he is probably looking for evidence that you 
still love him even though he is trying to sep¬ 
arate from you. A kiss or a hug is usually all 
the reassurance he needs. — K.R. 


loving her during her absence. The 
process is known as emotional 
refueling because in returning to 
her mother, the child is refilled 
with the love and encouragement that will 
make further exploration possible. 

Dad's Love 

But what of the love a baby receives from 
his father? As this bond develops, a baby’s 
understanding of love is enhanced. Being 
with his dad teaches the child that the na- 
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stand and tend to his moods. 
When he is alone with his fa¬ 
ther, he may have a completely 


kvs frwtker- 


different feeling—one of being 
keyed up and excited. Experiencing 
these different states of emotion 
helps a child realize that love 
includes a variety of sensations, 
stimulating as well as soothing. 

By his second birthday, a child has 
learned some basics about love: It has a 
distinct quality with each parent, and it 
may cause inner conflicts—for example, 
he loves his mother and wants to be with 
her, but he also wants to be on his own. He 
has learned, too, that love is not always 


easy to achieve. Sometimes he must even 
take the initiative and seek out a parent to 
get the affection he is looking for. 

Of course, a two-year-old is still learning 
what love is, and parental affection fuels his 
efforts to grasp this complex emotion. A 
mother and father’s love for each other 
serves as a healthy model throughout a 
child’s life; their love for their child makes 
it possible for him to develop into a loving 
person in his own right. 

Dr. James M. Herzog is senior scholar in 
child psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School and a practicing child and adult 
psychiatrist. 
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Y THE AGE OF TWO, A CHILD UNDER- 
stands that her parents are committed to 
her well-being, and this causes her to 
feel happy, satisfied, and safe. The 
child’s sense of contentment can be de¬ 
scribed as love. 

Having this loving bond gives a child 
confidence that she can accomplish things. 
It also helps her believe that her parents will 
not reject her. She knows that even if she 
misbehaves, her mother probably won’t be 
upset for more than a moment or two, and 
will still love her. 

By the time a child turns three, he begins 
to grasp that parental discipline can be a 
sign of love. In fact, his perception is accu¬ 
rate: By setting safe limits and not letting a 
child lose control, a parent proves that she 
is willing to protect the child from danger 
and ease the scary emotions he experiences. 


Why Words Make a 
Difference 

When a child is still a toddler, it’s easy for 
parents to express their affection for him 
through hugs and cuddles. But as the child 
gets older and learns to talk, parents 
should start using words to convey love. 
Telling a four- or five-year-old something 
like, “One reason I work hard is because I 
love you and I want to make sure you have 
the things you need,” or “One of the ways 
I show my love for you is by helping you 
learn about the world,” often helps to clar¬ 
ify for a child that love can be expressed in 
many ways. 

Through words, a parent can also help a 
child understand what love is not. For ex¬ 
ample, you can explain that love isn’t a 
matter of getting presents or ice-cream sun¬ 
daes, but rather it’s a feeling of being cared 


















Just some of the reasons why you’ll love 
{Juggles “Baby Wipes Refill Rock. 

OybuK probably have a few of your own J 


Refills the box 
you keep upstairs. 



“Easy-Grrip” 
Edge makes it a 
cinch to grab. 



Zips closed 


For the 


Our refill pack 


packaging. 


160 wipes 


® Registered trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. ©1996 KCC. 


Haggles “Baby Wipes stay moist^^and soft in the resealable refill pack, 



Cleans Like a Washcloth™ 
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for and safe. To reinforce this idea, point 
out to a child that she doesn’t love her fa¬ 
vorite toy in the same way that she loves 
her mother and father. 

Another way that a parent can help a 
preschooler understand love is to 
| relate it to other familiar feelings. 
I For example, if a three- or four- 
1 year-old gets angry at a sibling, a 
j parent can help put this strong 
emotion into the context of loving 
feelings. Rather than saying, “I 
I know you don’t really hate your 
* baby brother” (which may simply 
it be true), you can say, “I know 
you are very angry at your brother right 
now. That sometimes happens even when 
you love someone.” 

Making a child feel loved is one of the 
most important gifts parents can give. Not 
only does it help a child develop his own 
understanding of what it means to be loving 
toward others, but it also gives him the 
emotional strength and confidence to ven¬ 
ture into the world and complete the diffi¬ 
cult tasks that lie ahead. 


Dr. Charles Flatter is professor of human 
development at the University of Maryland 
at College Park Institute for Child Study. 
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■ Loving a child sometimes 
involves setting limits on his 
behavior. When a youngster is 
disciplined correctly, it makes 
him feel safe. For example, 

a three-year-old may protest 
when you insist that he go 
to bed on time, but he also 
senses that this is your way of 
protecting and caring for him. 

■ A good way to help your 
four- or five-year-old under¬ 
stand love is to explain how it 
is expressed in daily life. You 
might say, "One reason your 
father and I like to have dinner 
as a family every night is that 
we think it's important for all 
of us to be together." — K.R. 



iolml-njejiAs 
vwy express 
their ^ffeetuiK 
far each other 
throiAjk words 
nrd, drftwir^s. 
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1 H I HEN A CHILD REACHES AGE SIX OR 
1 II I so ’ * s increasingly able to extend 
■ ill his affectionate feelings outward, 
|| l| away from just his immediate family 
U ■ and toward teachers and friends. Of 
course, parents’ love is the bedrock of most 
school-age children’s lives. It’s always 
there, and kids should know that they don’t 
have to be or do anything to deserve it. If a 
child gets a bad report card from school, for 
example, he may be disciplined, but he 
knows his parents still love him. 

Although children realize that their par¬ 
ents’ love is a constant, they are also learn¬ 
ing about the responsibility that comes with 
love. This means that a child is coming to 
understand that love is not a one-way street, 
and that it entails certain obligations on her 
part. When a child makes a promise to her 
mother, she knows she is expected to keep 
it. And if the promise is broken, the young¬ 
ster knows she must own up to the action. 

Children also fear a loss of love. A child 
may be afraid that if he thinks something 
bad about his parents, they might stop lov¬ 
ing him. This is one of the most common 
anxieties of childhood, and though it is ir¬ 
rational, it often functions as a motivator of 
good behavior. This worry is usually based 
on a child’s feelings of anger, about which 
he is unaware. However, by the time a 
child is age 10 or 11, this worry tends to 
fade. By then, the child begins to grasp that 


having hostile or negative feelings does not 
necessarily make him bad or unlovable. 

First Crushes 

By the age of six or seven, children begin to 
distinguish between the love they have for 
their parents and the love parents have for 
one another. They may also become aware 
of their own romantic feelings for others. 

Children’s crushes are usually imitations 
of the way their parents express their mu¬ 
tual love. Two children may begin to act 
like a couple, playing house or getting mar¬ 
ried in a mock ceremony. Call it puppy 
love, but these early relationships express 
children’s genuine feelings. 

Eight- to nine-year-old boys and girls 
may express these feeling somewhat differ¬ 
ently. A boy may declare, “Love is gross,” 
or “Girls are yucky.” This is his way of dis¬ 
tancing himself from emotions that make 
him feel vulnerable and uncomfortable. 

If a boy does have a girlfriend, he’ll 
probably be fairly secretive about it so that 
he won’t be teased by his male friends. 
Boys are often less comfortable with and 
less skillful than girls are at communicating 
their affectionate feelings for same-sex 
friends (many boys are simply not taught 
to do so in our culture). They tend to ex¬ 
press affection indirectly and nonverbally, 
through the act of doing things together— 
school activities, games, and sports. Instead 
of giving a friend a hug, for example, two 
boys may trade affectionate punches. 

Girls tend to form more openly affection¬ 
ate attachments to same-sex friends than 
boys do, and generally have less trouble ex- 
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How to help 
your child 
out of diapers 
and into 
the Big Time 
for keeps! 


Is your child in toilet training? About 
i to start? Your timing is perfect! Today’s 
Pull-Ups® training pants help motivate 
kids to start and stay with training as no 
diaper can. 

From Baby to “Big Kid." 

“Going potty” is the one thing you can’t 
do for your child. Which is why Pull-Ups 
training pants are such good news. 
Pull-Ups help kids get the Big Idea 
because they look, fit and feel more 
like Big Kid underpants than any diaper. 

I With special designs for boys and girls, 

Pull-Ups make kids feel special to help 
motivate them to train. And Moms who’ve 
been there can tell you: When kids want 
to train, there’s no stopping them! 

Diapers say “No you can’t. ” 
Pull-Ups say “Yes you can!” 
Because Pull-Ups really ARE pants, not 
diapers, kids can pull them off and on all 
by themselves and leam by doing. The 
more consistently you use Pull-Ups, the 
better your training message gets across. 
Putting a child “back” into diapers is like 
going back a grade in school. It doesn’t 
further training. Something that does is 
the label on every Pull-Ups pant that 
spells out B-A-C-K to show kids how all 


their “Big Kid” pants should go. Learning 
to dress, like using the toilet, is another 
lifelong skill that Pull-Ups helps your 
child develop as no diaper can. 




Free “Accident Insurance” 
Graduating out of diapers is a giant step 
for children. But with Pull-Ups, yours 
won’t be leaving diaper-like protection 
behind. Pull-Ups have leak guards and 
the same super-absorbent material 
that goes into Huggies® diapers. For 
Pull-Ups kids, accidents don’t turn into 
setbacks. (PS. In case of messy BMs, 
special “tear-away” side seams make 
removal as neat as diapers, not smeary 
like some pants.) Pull-Ups are major 
confidence-builders. Overnight, on trips, 
or when you can’t be there yourself. 

Special offer: toilet training 
from start to finish. 

An excellent interactive training guide is 
available from Pull-Ups. Developed with 
the help of pediatricians, it covers pretty 
much everything parents and children 
need to know to succeed. Lots of fun 
activities and stickers help you keep 
interest and motivation high every step 
of the way. Better yet, it’s almost free. 

($1 for printing, postage, the works.) For 
your copy, please write to Pull-Ups Guide, 
P.O. Box 1107, Maple Plain, MN 55592. 
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pressing loving feelings. A girl’s openness 
probably results from her strong positive 
identification with her mother, particularly 
with her mother’s nurturing qualities. But it 
also derives from the fact that girls tend to 
t admit to themselves, and to the 
1 world around them, their strong 
I need for love and closeness. 

A girl may also be less conflicted 
I about openly confessing love for a 
WZltRt particular boy, even though she 
may find other boys “yucky.” A 
1 generally positive view of males 
n usually be attributed to a girl’s 
warm feelings for her father. 


Extending Their Love 
Outward 

By the time a child is 11 or 12 years old, she 
is aware of a great deal more about love and 


responsibility. Having to care for a dog, a 
cat, a hamster, or any other pet can help re¬ 
inforce the idea that love entails obligation 
as well as pleasure. 

A child may now also become concerned 
about social issues. For example, he may 
become passionate about protecting the en¬ 
vironment or helping the homeless. Being 
able to expand his concerns beyond the 
bounds of immediate family and circle of 
friends is a positive developmental step. In 
fact, it is generally taken as a sign of intel¬ 
lectual and emotional maturity. 

Ten- and eleven-year-old boys and girls 
are constantly learning about love and all its 
manifestations, and parents are their pri¬ 
mary teachers. Mothers and fathers teach 
children how nice it feels to be loved, as 
well as how to love; this is the child’s 
springboard to living a full, happy life. ■ 


fix ro GLB/FN 

■ By age seven a child may 
develop strong romantic feel¬ 
ings for a friend. Even if you 
think of this situation as puppy 
love, these relationships give 
children a chance to express 
emotions that may be quite 
meaningful to them. 

■ A child needs reassurance 
from his parents that they will 
love him even if he does some¬ 
thing wrong. To a child who 
gets a bad report card, you 
might say, "This doesn't make 
me happy, but it doesn't make 
me love you any less." — K.R. 


Dr. Phyllis Tyson is associate clinical pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry at the University of 
California at San Diego and is in private 
practice in La Jolla. 
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Most parents of bed wetters think there 

IS VERY LITTLE THEY CAN DO TO HELP. 


Some 3 million children, 10% of all kids between 
5 and 10, wet the bed twice a week or more. If your 
child is in school, chances are at least two of his 
classmates are in the same leaky boat. No child 
should ever feel alone with this problem. But, of 
course, they do. 

The good news: More is known than ever before 
that can help. Once, the only sure cure was time. 
99.9% of our children leave this problem in the dust 
as they grow. And now there are some new ways 
to give time a hand. 

THE BEST BEGINNING 

For starters, pediatricians know a lot more 
about the causes of “enuresis” (that’s the official 
medical name for it) than they used to. 

Doctors today deal with this problem all the 
time. They have new techniques and sometimes 
medicines that can help manage bed-wetting, if not 
eliminate it altogether. 

And now (finally!), there are pants you can 
buy that can make a real difference at your house, 
every night and every morning. Your child will 
still wet. He can’t help it. But from now on, that 
doesn’t have to mean he has to wet the bed. 

TOMORROW CAN BE DIFFERENT 

The makers of Pull-Ups" training pants have 
invented the first and only disposable underpants 
for larger children, 45 to 85+ pounds. 

Pull-Ups GoodNites disposable absorbent 
underpants eliminate the rubber sheets and the 
laundry and much of the stress that make nighttime 
accidents into a bigger deal than they really are, 
and make our children feel small. Smaller than they 
really are. 

GoodNites look a lot like plain white under¬ 
pants, except slightly thicker. They come in two 
sizes and even have a label in the back. The trim fit 
helps GoodNites underpants vanish discreetly 
under pajamas, while the super absorbent middle 
is ready, just in case. In every detail, the GoodNites 


people have done everything possible to make these 
absorbent underpants respect our kids like the 
grown-ups they soon will be. 

THE WAY THINGS SHOULD BE 
If yours is already a GoodNites family, there’s 
some good news for you, too. GoodNites are now 
even more absorbent than before. 

If GoodNites underpants are new to you, now is 
the time to try them. You will rejoice that you did. 

GoodNites are not a miracle, but there’s noth¬ 
ing like them. They help families keep bed-wetting 
in perspective. They help make dry mornings, in 
crisp clean sheets, routine. And make sleep-overs 
and other normal, healthy everyday kid things 
routine, too. The way they should be. 

THE GOODNITES GUIDES 
GoodNites underpants were developed with the 
help of pediatricians and other childhood specialists. 
You’ll find much of their good advice in these little 
booklets. One is written for parents. The other is for 
your child. For copies, please send $1 for postage 
and handling to: GoodNites Guides, P. O. Box 1165, 
Maple Plain, MN 55592. 








We’ve whipped the rich taste of hot fudge with real Jell-0® Pudding to 
make a super-creamy frosting-and a hot fudge sundae out of anything. 
Also supremely creamy in new Chocolate Mocha and Banana Creme. 


r Company. JELL-0 is a registered trademark owned and licensed by Kraft I 
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in whip up a tasty b 


HOW ABOUT SURPRISING MOM ON MOTHER'S DAY? 

Dad, you and the kids can treat her to a home- 
cooked family breakfast that she'll love. With 
these simple recipes, even novice chefs can 
whip up a tasty breakfast that's low in fat and high in appeal. So get 
up early on Sunday morning and start cooking! (Do remember, 
though, that you should do the actual cooking; young children 
shouldn't be allowed too close to the stove.) For a really special 
Mother's Day surprise, clean up the kitchen when you're through. 


MorHBLf my 
cwfHEf 

Cinnamon French Toast 

With Strawberry Topping 

Buttermilk Waffles With 
Banana Maple Syrup 

Dried-Cherry and Apple 
Bran Muffins 

Melon Salad With Honey 
and Ginger 

Scrambled Eggs 
With Ricotta 

Oven Home Fries 


ciwwAmon/ paEwch 
TOAfT tV/TH 
fTAAvV&EAAY TOPPlMC 

PREPARATION TIME: 15 MINUTES 
COOKING TIME: 10 MINUTES 



The French call this dish pain 
perdue, or “lost bread,” because 
it can be made with leftover or 
stale bread that would other¬ 
wise be discarded. Kids can 
help make the batter, dip the 
slices, and top the toast with the 
bright red strawberry puree. 

3 cups fresh or 1 bag 
(16 ounces) frozen 
strawberries, thawed 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 
2 large eggs 

'h cup 1% milk 
3 A teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
8 slices (Vi-inch thick) 
whole wheat, challah, 
raisin, or French bread 
Nonstick cooking spray 

1. Preheat oven to 250°F. 

Place eggs, milk, 2 table¬ 
spoons sugar, cinnamon, and 
vanilla in a shallow bowl or 
pie plate. Mix well with a fork. 
Dip bread in batter and place 
on a separate plate. 

2. Thinly coat a large nonstick 
skillet with cooking spray and 
place over medium-high heat. 
Fry both sides of bread until 
browned (about 3 to 4 min- 



M«*T( heart 
With a cozy 
breafcfaft 

UoA 












utes). Put finished toast in 
warm oven while frying re¬ 
maining slices. 

4. Place strawberries and 2 ta¬ 
blespoons sugar in a blender 
or food processor. Pulse until 
strawberries are finely chopped. 
Top each slice of toast with 
strawberry puree, and pour re¬ 
mainder into side bowl. 
Nutritional information 
per serving: 284 cal, 6 gfat, 
2 g saturated fat, 19% cal from 
fat, 10 g protein, 50 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 352 mg sodium, 

107 mg cholesterol 

BuTTEt-MiLK tvAf=f=LEf 
WITH BAn/An/A 

mapm: r vm;p 

▼ 

PREPARATION TIME: 15 MINUTES 
COOKING TIME: 25 MINUTES 
servings: 4-6 

▼ 

What tastes better than a crisp 
waffle, hot off a waffle iron? 
Commeal makes these light 
cakes even more delicious by 
adding an extra crunch. Top 
them off with the golden-brown 
banana syrup, and dig in. 

I’A cups all-purpose flour 
V 2 cupcornmeal 
1 teaspoon baking soda 
Pinch of salt 

1 large egg 

2 cups low-fat buttermilk 
Nonstick cooking spray 

1 cup maple syrup 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 large banana, chopped 

1. In a large bowl, blend flour, 
commeal, baking soda, and 
salt. In a separate bowl, whisk 
egg, 2 tablespoons water, and 
buttermilk. Combine wet and 
dry mixtures; mix well. 

2. Spray waffle iron with non¬ 
stick cooking spray and heat 
until hot. Ladle in enough bat¬ 
ter to almost fill the grids, and 
cook batter until golden brown. 


3. Meanwhile, combine maple 
syrup, vanilla, and banana in 

a saucepan and place over 
medium heat. Bring to a sim¬ 
mer and cook 2 minutes. 

4. Serve waffles warm, topped 
with banana symp. 

Nutritional information 
per serving: 423 cal, 3 gfat, 

1 g saturated fat, 7% cal from 
fat, 9 g protein, 89 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 438 mg sodium, 

49 mg cholesterol 

DiL/ED-CHElULY An/D 
APPLE BILAn/ MUf=f=iN/; 

preparation time: 20 minutes 
COOKING time: 20 MINUTES 



Mom will really appreciate 
these warm, homemade 
muffins—especially since they 
taste great and are good for 
you, too. If dried cherries are 
difficult to find, use dried 
cranberries instead. 

1 cup bran cereal 
3 A cup whole wheat flour 
'h teaspoon baking soda 
'A teaspoon salt 
'A cup brown sugar 

1 large egg 

% cup low-fat buttermilk 

2 tablespoons unsalted 
butter, melted 

1 cup peeled, grated apple 
1 cup dried cherries or dried 
cranberries 

1. Preheat oven to 400°F. 
Grease two 6-cup muffin pans 
or use paper liners. 

2. Mix bran, flour, baking soda, 
and salt in a bowl. In a separate 
bowl, add sugar, egg, butter¬ 
milk, butter, apple, and dried 
cherries. Combine mixtures. 

3. Spoon batter into muffin pan, 
filling each cup two thirds full. 
Bake 18 to 20 minutes or until a 
toothpick inserted in the center 
comes out clean. Serve warm. 


Nutritional information 
per muffin: 122 cal, 3 gfat, 

2 g saturated fat, 23% cal from 
fat, 3 g protein, 23 g carbohy¬ 
drates, 132 mg sodium, 

24 mg cholesterol 

MELON/ fALAD WITH 
H On/EY An/D GiN/GEk. 

▼ 

PREPARATION TIME: 15 MINUTES 



Nothing hits the spot like 
sweet, juicy melon. The two 
types of melon in this dish add 
variety and color. 

V 2 ripe honeydew melon 
'A ripe cantaloupe 
1 teaspoon peeled, finely 
grated fresh ginger 
1 tablespoon honey 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1. Cut each melon in half and 
discard the center seeds. Scoop 
out the flesh with a melon 
bailer, or separate the melon 
from the rind with a sharp knife 
and cut into '/ 2 -inch pieces. 

2. Place fruit pieces in a large 
mixing bowl and add ginger, 
honey, and lemon. Toss well and 
refrigerate until ready to serve. 

Nutritional information 
per serving: 96 cal, 0 gfat, 

0 g saturated fat, 3% cal from 
fat, 1 g protein, 25 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 23 mg sodium, 

0 mg cholesterol 

fCHAM&i-eD EGGf 
WITH fL/COTTA 

T 

PREPARATION TIME: 10 MINUTES 



The low-fat ricotta adds a 
new twist to this traditional 
favorite. Be sure to cook the 
eggs and cheese over medium 
heat so the curds turn out soft 
and creamy. 

'A cup low-fat ricotta cheese 
2 large eggs 
8 egg whites 

Salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 
Nonstick cooking spray 


1. Combine ricotta, eggs, egg 
whites, salt, and pepper in a 
food processor or blender. 

2. Coat a large nonstick skillet 
with nonstick cooking spray 
and place over medium heat. 
Pour in the egg mixture and 
stir with a wooden spoon until 
curds form and eggs are 
cooked through. Serve hot 
with toast and oven home fries 
(see following recipe). 
Nutritional information 
per serving: 87 cal, 3 gfat, 

1 g saturated fat, 37% cal from 
fat, 11 g protein, 2 g carbohy¬ 
drates, 155 mg sodium, 

110 mg cholesterol 

OVEN/ HOME fTjEf 

▼ 

COOKING TIME: 35-40 MINUTES 



What would scrambled eggs 
be without potatoes? These 
come out with a crispy skin 
and creamy center, and are 
sure to please the whole crew. 

IV 2 pounds Yukon Gold or 
red-skinned potatoes, well 
scrubbed and cut into 
'A-inch pieces 
Nonstick cooking spray 
3 A teaspoon crumbled dried 
rosemary (optional) 

Salt and freshly ground 
black pepper, to taste 

1. Preheat oven to 500°F. In a 
medium bowl, lightly coat 
potatoes with cooking spray, 
and sprinkle with rosemary, 
salt, and pepper. Mix well. 

2. Spread potatoes on cookie 
sheet and bake 20 minutes. 
Turn with a spatula and bake 
for another 15 minutes, or until 
potatoes are crisp. Serve hot. 
Nutritional information 
per serving: 143 cal, 1 gfat, 
0 g saturated fat, 7% cal from 
fat, 3 g protein, 31 g carbo¬ 
hydrates, 13 mg sodium, 

0 mg cholesterol ■ 


Jean Galton is the mother of 
a ten-month-old girl, and a 
coauthor of 365 Great Soups 
and Stews (HarperCollins). 




























Yep, just 3 steps and you're 
singmg "Nacho, nacho man." 

3/4 cup old El ld pfa 0 * P Thicken ^iT * efried Beans 
Tortilla chips Chunky Salsa 

01d Z E i 2 p CUP « S) shredded cheese 

E1 PaS ° PlCkl6d «ic. if desired 

1. Combine refried beans and salsa; mix well 

2. Arrange tortilla chips in a single layer on large 
microwave -safe platter. Spread 1/2 of bean mixture 

on chips. Top with 1 cup cheese and desired amount 
of nalapeno slices. 

3. Microwave on HIGH for 1-1/2 to 3-1/2 minutes or 
untii cheese is melted, rotating plate 1/4 turn halfway 

through cooking. Repeat with remaining ingredients 
Makes 8 servings of Nacho Nachos. 
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How life with 
a Ike-year- 
old took a turn 
tortile better 




My Day Without 


Zack, my three-year-old son, with all his 
jumping, running, climbing, building, and 
slurping, was driving me crazy. But one day I 
realized he wasn't the problem. It was the 
incessant drone of my own Mommy sound¬ 
track: "Don't touch Mommy's computer. 
Don't climb up the dresser drawers. Don't 
eat the toothpaste. Don't, don't, don't!" 


When neither of us could take the word 
don’t anymore, I resolved to survive an 
entire day without saying you-know-what 
or any variation of the word (including no 
or stop ) to Zack. 

On taking this challenge, I immediately 
wished I had picked something a good deal 
easier, like a triathlon. 

5:45 a.m. Zack is jumping on our bed, 
screaming, “Pigs in spa-a-a-ace!” I feel his 
elbows and knees banging into my rib cage. 
In my heart I feel strangely helpless without 
don’t as part of my arsenal of words. 

Ruddy with triumph, Zack proceeds in his 
daily ritual of testing my authority. As Robot 
Boy, he checks if it’s still “not OK” ] 
to climb into the clothes drier. 

One leg in, Robot Boy waits, an 
ear cocked for the magic word I’m 
not allowing myself to say. I’m 
silent. He steps into the drier. 

Me: I need you to get out of there. 

Zack: No way, Mama Banana! 

Me: Have it your way. (Take 
away the allure of the forbidden, I 
reason, and hanging out in the drier 
should quickly lose its appeal.) 

Sure enough, after a minute or so, 

Zack, apparently bored, climbs out. 

It’s 6 A.M. 

I pat myself on the back. Yesterday 
I would have righteously barked my 
negative imperatives; today I’m working on a 
different way of interacting with Zack. I’m 
calmer, smarter, and more tolerant. So far, my 
new approach seems surprisingly effective. 


11 a.m. Now I’m in trouble. 

Batman is racing toward me, our 
best white tablecloth trailing be¬ 
hind him. I’ve got to say some¬ 
thing—and fast. 

“Mommy and Daddy 
have to wash all that stuff 
you drag around,” I try. “The 
thing you take out of the linen 
closet will be the last.” Batman is 
agog. “You have lots of dress-ups 
that would make excellent capes,” I 
say, and help him find some. 

12:10 p.m. It’s lunchtime. “Don’t spill 
your juice” makes it up to my throat. I bite 
my tongue, and try instead saying it with my 
eyes. The subtlety escapes him. 
So does the juice—all over the 
kitchen table. 

5:30 p.m. At dinner, “Don’t 
spill your milk” becomes “Try 
not to spill your milk,” which 
evolves into the truly helpful, “If 
you hold your cup with both 
hands, it probably won’t spill.” 
And it doesn’t. 

As we sit there at the table 
making up knock-knock jokes, a 
curious thing happens. I realize 
I’m enjoying myself without don’t. 

Instead of following Zack like a belea¬ 
guered police officer, I’ve entered into an 
ongoing conversation with him. 

Where once I would have yelled 
“Don’t!” “No!” and “Stop!,” today friendly 
reasoning dominated our dialogue. Respect 


Gwendolyn Freed, still going strong with¬ 
out don’t (most of the time, anyway), is edi¬ 
tor of Chamber Music magazine. 


is at the root of this, and Zack’s standing 
taller for it. But the big question is whether 
I can make these changes permanent. 

A week goes by, and the word don’t has 
retreated fully from the tip of my tongue. 
There are lapses, as when Zack wants to 
ride on the pregnant sow at the petting zoo. 
But I hang tough; things are shaping up. My 
son is less inclined to test me, and more 
confident in using his words when things 
heat up, now that I’m using mine. Most 
days are easier for both of us. 

Don’t is a useful word. Nothing works 
quite so well when a child is about to bite 
down on the toothpick from a BLT or drive 
away in the family car. But it’s a word 
easily abused. I, for one, am content to live 
without it. And, no doubt, so is Zack. ■ 
































Good cooks not only demand 
THE BEST INGREDIENTS, THEY RELY 
on them. Like Uncle Ben’s* Rice. 
Fluffy. Great-tasting. Perfect 
EVERY TIME. Is IT ANY WONDER MORE 
RESTAURANTS SERVE UNCLE BEN’S* 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND OF RICE? 


We 

Wouldn’t 

Call 

Every Cook 
That Uses 
Uncle Ben’s’ 
A Good 
Cook. 

Some Are 
C alled 
Master 
Chefs. 







With seven bucket 
seats, it's like a sports 
car for the family. 

The way it looks and handles, you'll forget you're driving 
a van. The Pontiac® Trans Sport® is the only minivan with the 
exclusive power sliding door that lets you in or out with the 
push of a button* You get the safety of standard anti-lock 
brakes, an air bag and protective steel beams. Add the peace of 
mind of PONTIAC CARES...A 3-year/36,000-mile no-deductible 
bumper-to-bumper limited warranty, free 24-hour Roadside 
Assistance and Courtesy Transportation. See your dealer for 
details. For more information, please call 1-800-2PONTIAC 
or check out our site on the World Wide Web at 
http://www.pontiac.com. Wp O N T I A C 

' TRANS SPORT 


WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT 















